BISHOP MILNER 
(OCTOBER 14TH, 1752—APRIL 19TH, 1826) 


HE honoured names and the long careers of two 

great prelates—Challoner and Milner—represent a 

link between the last days of the persecution of the 
Church in England and the dawn of its Second Spring. 
When Challoner was born in 1691 many Londoners could 
tell how they had seen the last of the martyrs, Blessed Oliver 
Plunket, win his crown at Tyburn only ten years before, and 
there were still priests captives for the faith in English 
prisons, and destined only to be released by death. When 
Milner died in 1826 Catholic Emancipation was near at 
hand; Wiseman was a young priest in Rome, Vice-Rector 
of the English College; and Newman was at Oxford, where 
he had been four years a Fellow of Oriel. 

In his “ Brief Account of the Life of Bishop Challoner,” 
Milner tells how in his early boyhood he had been brought 
up “almost under the eye” of the venerable bishop, “at- 
tending his public sermons and frequenting his house for 
private instructions,” and how later on he, for some time, 
“exercised the sacred ministry under his directions and as- 
sisted at his conferences." It was Challoner who sent Milner, 
then a schoolboy of fourteen, to Douay to be educated for 
’ the English mission. 

It would be difficult to over-estimate the services that these 
two men rendered to the Catholic Church in England. To 
them we owe much of its later progress. Milner, the dis- 
ciple of Challoner, carried on his work, and his services to 
the same good cause were second only to those of his teacher. 
Both were strong men, but there was a contrast between them 
in their active lives. Challoner’s characteristic was a winning 
gentleness. Milner was a fighter. He lived in times when in 
the war of words, written or spoken, men hit harder than they 
do to-day. While Challoner was still living those who knew 
him spoke of him as a saintly Bishop, “the venerable Dr. 
Challoner.” Voice and manner, words and bearing, sug- 
gested the habitual self-possessed peace of a life of prayer. 
Milner, in the busy years of his middle age, might have been 
taken for a country squire. The tall, broad shouldered, 
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vigorous man, generally dressed in a rough brown suit, often 
booted and spurred for a ride, had little of the cleric in his 
outward appearance. But like Challoner a deep solid spiritu- 
ality was the inspiration of his life. There was gentle kind- 
liness in the hard fighting controversialist that made him the 
friend of children. There was no touch of personal bitter- 
ness in his character even when he was denouncing with grim 
logic and scathing rhetoric what he held to be false teaching 
and misleading policy. He was ready to acknowledge the 
good faith of a sincere opponent, and to pay a tribute to his 
honesty of purpose. Of one whom he openly withstood on 
the Veto question, he said, “I only wish I had one half of his 
merits in the sight of God.” 

Of his long life the greater part belonged to the eighteenth 
century, and he began his career on the English mission at a 
time when it might well seem that the fortunes of Catholicity 
in this land were at the lowest ebb. All over western Europe 
that century was a dreary, disheartening time for the Catho- 
lic cause. In England the heroic days of martyrdom be- 
longed to the past. When Milner, a young priest, returned 
from Douay to London in 1777, it was nearly a hundred years 
since the last martyrdom. Catholics were subject to end- 
less vexatious disabilities under the penal laws, but year by 
year there was a growing indisposition to enforce their penal- 
ties by arrest and prosecution. It was a time of comparative 
peace after the fierce persecution even unto death in Tudor 
and Stuart days. That persecution had reduced the Catholic 
body to a small remnant. Over a large part of Eng- 
land and the whole of Wales the dearth of priests, the infre- 
quent access to Mass and the Sacraments, the almost complete 
absence of Catholic schools, except for the few who could 
send their sons and daughters to continental colleges and con- 
vents, had produced this result. 

As the enforcement of the penal laws became less rigid, 

1 The last trial of a priest for saying Mass was that of Bishop James Talbot, 
Challoner’s coadjutor (and later his successor as Vicar Apostolic of the London 
District). He was indicted at the ‘Old Bailey in 1771 on the information laid 
by a “common informer,” who hoped to obtain the reward attached to a con- 
viction. But the Government did not want a verdict of guilty, and the Chief 
Justice, Lord Mansfield, who tried the case, directed the jury that there must 
be an acquittal, for the evidence was incomplete. All the informer had proved 
was that he had seen “Mr. Talbot" wearing what were described as Popish 
vestments and performing a ceremony said to be the Catholic Mass. But not 
a scrap of evidence had been given to prove that Mr. Talbot had ever been 


ordained. Common report that he was a priest was not legal evidence. The 
jury found accordingly. 
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it might have been expected that there would have been at 
least the beginnings of a Catholic revival. But the harvest 
to be reaped from the seed sown by the blood of martyrs was 
still in the future. The Catholics barely held their own 
through the eighteenth century, and towards its close there 
were many defections in the wealthier and more educated 
classes. There were heirs of noble houses who renounced 
their faith to escape the harassing disabilities imposed by 
the law, and exchange the isolation from public life which 
it imposed upon them, for a seat in the House of Lords and 
the opportunity of playing a part in the politics of the day. 
There were country gentlemen, some of them bearing names 
famous in the earlier fight for the faith, who abandoned it to 
resume a place in their narrower but still locally important 
round of county life, or in the larger field of national affairs. 
And these defections had under existing conditions more 
disastrous results than would follow individual apostasy even 
of prominent men in our own time. 

It is important to realize what these conditions were, for 
without such knowledge it is not easy to understand the op- 
position with which Milner and the Vicars Apostolic had to 
contend in their conflict with the “Catholic Committee” in 
the earlier stages of the movement for removal of Catholic 
disabilities. In 1780, the year after Milner began his pas- 
torate at Winchester, an official estimate of the numbers of 
the Catholic body in England was presented to the House 
of Lords. There was no census of the country at the time, 
and one can only make a rough estimate of its total popula- 
tion. It was probably between six and seven millions, and 
nearer the higher figure. The return to the House of Lords 
stated the number of Catholics at just under 70,000, the 
precise figure given being 69,376. Nearly half of these 
were in the Northern Vicariate, where Lancashire, then as now, 
was the most Catholic of the English counties. About a 
quarter were in the London District. This left only about 
twenty-two thousand for all the rest of England and Wales. 
In some counties there was not a single Catholic. In others 
there were very few. Outside London and certain parts of 
Lancashire they were a scattered flock, mostly made up of 
little congregations in the rural districts. They were very 
few even in large provincial towns of the North. Thus, 
for instance, in 1780 the Catholics of Leeds were reported to 
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be a congregation of not more than “eight or ten families.” 
Those little town congregations had for a church a small 
room, often hired only for the Sunday Mass (still spoken of 
as “ prayers,” a term that survived from the time when Mass 
could not be named without risking the life of the celebrant), 
and at its improvised altar their priest was often one who 
lived in extreme poverty in some humble lodging. 

The conditions of the more numerous rural congregations 
was somewhat better. The centre of each was usually some 
old country house where the master of the estate represented 
a family that had clung to the old faith through the days of 
persecution. The house had its chapel and resident priest. 
It depended on the character of his patron whether he was 
treated as an honoured guest or as one of the upper servants 
of the household. The defection of one of these Catholic 
landowners meant that the chapel was closed, the priest dis- 
missed and the people left without Mass, Sacraments or 
Catholic teaching. This was the terrible result of the apos- 
tasies in the third quarter of the eighteenth century. 

Many of the old houses, like for instance that of the Welds 
of Lulworth, were still fortresses of the faith, but on others 
a blight of indifference and slackness had fallen. Hence 
came the perilous situation that developed after the passing 
of the’first Catholic Relief Act in 1778. It was a small 
instalment of justice. It still left the Catholics of England 
excluded from the common rights of citizenship; they were 
ineligible both for local government and for Parliament; 
they could not even vote for the election of a borough cor- 
poration; the bar, the magistracy, the bench, the civil ser- 
vice and the higher ranks of the army were closed against 
them, and they were legally forbidden to open publicly even 
the humblest chapel. But even a scant and grudging con- 
cession of freedom opened the way for efforts to obtain a 
fuller measure of justice. The Catholic gentry formed a 
Committee for this purpose. It was soon evident that the 
most active among them were more animated by anxiety for 
their own temporal interests than by any well instructed zeal 
for the promotion of religion. 

In our own time, when happily Catholic laymen are active 
in social and religious work, in loyal co-operation with their 
bishops and clergy, and when in the direction of our Catholic 
associations every class takes its part, and priest and layman, 
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peer and working-man meet as comradesround the Committee 
table, it is difficult to realize the conditions under which this 
first ‘‘ Catholic Committee” conducted an agitation that soon 
brought it into conflict with the Vicars Apostolic and 
threatened disaster for the future of Catholicity. But in the 
England of 1778 to 1791 there was no educated body of 
opinion outside the small wealthier class, and these were 
the only men who had any experience of organized action. 
Some of them seemed to regard themselves as the hereditary 
rulers of the Catholic body each in his own district. They 
had a tendency to think of themselves almost as if they 
were the Catholic Church in England. They made the un- 
fortunate mistake of seeking to gain their end by minimiz- 
ing the Catholic claims in order to facilitate concessions by 
the Government. The climax came when they put forward 
a statement of the Catholic position that included serious 
errors; proposed a new form of the oath of allegiance that 
would have been a betrayal of the Catholic cause ; and finally 
suggested that English Catholics should adopt a new name 
and be known henceforth as “the Protesting Catholic Dis- 
senters.”. They met the remonstrances of the Vicars Apos- 
tolic by describing them as “certain persons who had no 
authority to represent the Catholics of England.” A 
prominent member of the Committee actually suggested that 
the time was come when the Catholic laity of England might 
with advantage proceed to elect Bishops of their own. At 
last in 1791 the Government was seriously considering the 
passing of a Bill that would give freedom only to “ Protesting 
Catholic Dissenters’? who would take the oath condemned 
by the Vicars Apostolic as schismatical. 

It was at this critical moment that Milner won his first 
and greatest success, coming to the front of the battle for the 
Catholic cause as—to use Newman’s words—“ the champion 
of God's Ark in an evil time.’”” He had been at Winchester 
since 1779. Challoner had sent him there to help the priest 
in charge of the little flock of Catholics in the cathedral city, 
“Mr. Nolan,” whose chapel was a poor shed near his house, 
and who was then ministering day and night to the sick and 
dying in a huge fever haunted barrack, where hundreds of 
French prisoners of war were crowded together, and where 
typhus and typhoid were raging among them. Milner shared 
Nolan’s dangerous ministry and when the latter died of the 
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fever took charge of the Winchester mission. During the 
years he spent there he made many friends, including some 
of the Anglican canons, he took an active interest in local 
affairs, and devoted much time to preparing his important 
work on the history of the cathedral and the city. All his life 
he was a student, an omnivorous reader, with what he used 
to describe as a capacity for mastering page after page of a 
book by running through it “diagonally” from top to bottom 
corner. He was also a rapid writer, often busy with his pen, 
and dealing in pamphlet after pamphlet with the topics and 
controversies of the time. He had written a pamphlet con- 
demning the policy of the “Catholic Committee” with out- 
spoken denunciation, but he did not publish it, as Bishop 
Talbot (who had succeeded Challoner in the London district) 
thought they could perhaps be induced to change their pro- 
gramme. This had brought him into touch with the Vicars 
Apostolic on the question, and they called him up from Win- 
chester to take part in their consultation on the subject at 
Hammersmith in 1789. At the crisis of 1791 they sent an 
urgent message asking him to intervene. 

He wrote a new statement of the question, pencilled rapidly 
as he travelled up by the stage coach to London. The pamph- 
let was hurriedly printed and sent to the Ministers and every 
member of Parliament. He had the triumph of hearing the 
Attorney General tell the House of Commons that what he 
had read convinced him that the Bill must be modified and 
extended to the whole Catholic body, and Pitt declare that the 
Government had been misled and the Bill must be recast. 
The result was the passing of a new Catholic Relief Act, 
which included an oath approved by the Vicars Apostolic, 
and amongst other concessions gave Catholics the right of 
opening public chapels. 

I think we may regard this brilliant success of 1791 as 
marking a decisive epoch in Milner’s career. It proved by 
the accomplished fact that he was no mere essayist on public 
affairs but also a man who could influence their course, no 
mere scholar but one possessed of executive ability. He 
was henceforth known, both to those with whom he acted and 
those whom he opposed, as a man to be reckoned with, and 
his future was assured,—the future that would give him ample 
opportunity of service to the highest and the holiest of causes, 
the only success that he considered it worth living for. 
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Newman, in his famous sermon on the “Second Spring,” 
addressing the first Synod of the restored Hierarchy of Eng- 
land some sixty years later at Oscott, of which Milner may 
be counted as the real founder, spoke of him as “ one whose 
name is too great, too venerable, too dear to all Catholics 
to be confined to any part of England, when it is rather a 
household word in the mouths of us all.” This was said in 
1852. I fear it would be an exaggeration to say that in 
1926, the centenary year of Milner’s death, his name is still 
a household word amongst us. Recent history is the kind of 
history of which people are least familiar, and comparatively 
few know anything about the long struggle for Catholic free- 
dom that cleared the way for the “Second Spring” of the 
Church in England. Milner’s name is perhaps best known 
as that of the author of “ The End of Controversy,” a book of 
which it has been truly said that the converts it has made out- 
number many times the pages it contains. It was begun at 
Winchester but not published till 1818 when he was living 
at Wolverhampton.! The book shows a wide and deep know- 
ledge of the literature of English Protestantism, and the 
ideals of its various sects and schools of thought. But it has 
two features that show how the position of the Catholic con- 
troversialist has changed as the result of new developments 
on the Protestant side. Milner in 1818 is able to take it 
for granted that his Protestant readers will accept the 
authority of Holy Scripture, and are all believers in the 
Divinity of Our Lord. One cannot count on this to-day. 
Again the word “ Anglo-Catholic” is never once mentioned 
in its 500 pages, for the “continuity” theory had not yet 
been invented when he wrote. 

Controversy was, however, only one part of Milner’s literary 
output, and this literary work was done in a life so busy 
with many and varied activities that one wonders at the pa- 
tient industry that made it possible for him to write so much. 

1The book has gone through many editions, but is now only to be had from 
the secondhand booksellers, and even with them copies are scarce, and high 
priced. The best modern edition is that issued by the Catholic Truth Society 
in 1896. It was edited by Father Luke Rivington, who verified its references 
and quotations and brought it up to date by adding valuable notes on the changes 
of Protestant opinion since 1818. There was an issue of 9,000 copies, but it 
has long been out of print. The Secretary of the C.T.S. writes to me—" the 
question of its reprint is at present under consideration, and I think it quite 
likely that the book will reappear.” Its reissue would be most useful, and there 


could be no better way of celebrating Milner’s centenary than that of sending 
out again his most helpful message to “our separated brethren.” 
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It would require a volume, not an essay, to give any adequate 
idea of all he planned and accomplished. For years he was 
preparing his history of Winchester. He loved its glorious 
cathedral, with its memories of St. Birinus and St. Swithin 
and of Wykeham and Waynflete. On the feast days of its 
saints he would walk up and down in its long nave saying the 
rosary. An artist who spent some weeks making sketches 
of its interior talked with him of its history, and what Milner 
told him of its Catholic past was the first step to his conver- 
sion. Here he himself learned to appreciate the wonders 
and beauties of the old Gothic architecture, and his enthu- 
siasm for it made him a pioneer in its revival even before 
the days of Pugin. 

When, taking advantage of the Act of 1791, he planned 
and built one of the first of the new “Catholic chapels” of 
England, at Winchester, he introduced Gothic features into 
his design. Mr. Lingard, one of his congregation, and a 
local carpenter and builder, was his clerk of the works. He 
had already sent his parishioner’s son, John, to Douay, to 
study for the priesthood. Milner lived long enough to read 
the first volumes of Lingard’s History, and wrote a review of 
it, recognizing its merits but dealing frankly with such 
defects as its treatment of the story of St. Thomas of 
Canterbury. 

A marble tablet in the porch of Milner’s church at Win- 
chester records the gratitude of the exiled clergy driven from 
France by the Revolution for the hospitality extended to 
them by the English people and their Government. The great 
building in the city, known as the “ King’s House”’ (intended 
for a palace but long used as a barrack) was cleared for them, 
and at one time no less than 700 priests were living under 
its roof, a large community supported by a grant from the 
Exchequer. Milner acted as the official intermediary be- 
tween them and the Government. Other exiles for the faith 
he effectually aided when the French invasion of Belgium 
led to the suppression of the English convents established 
there in the time of the persecution. The first to take refuge 
in England were the Benedictine nuns of Brussels, the oldest 
of these communities. Milner found them a home for awhile 
near Winchester. 

His history of the cathedral and city of Winchester, pub- 
lished in two quarto volumes in 1798, made his name widely 
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known to the English public, and incidentally secured his 
election as a Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries. But it 
was no mere antiquarian work. It had a missionary purpose, 
for it told of the Catholic past of England and refuted many 
of the misrepresentations of that past which the Protestant 
tradition had substituted for historic fact. The criticisms 
that this feature of the history called forth, led to Milner’s 
reply, in his “Letters to a Prebendary,”’ and this defence of 
Catholic teaching and practice led to his beginning to write 
his “End of Religious Controversy.” 

He left Winchester regretfully in 1803 to take up his resi- 
dence at Wolverhampton as Bishop of Castabala and Vicar 
Apostolic of the Midland District. The District extended 
from the Welsh border across Central England to the shores 
of East Anglia, and had some seventy small Catholic con- 
gregations gathered around little chapels and mission sta- 
tions. Much time had to be spent by the Bishop in long 
journeys east and west, and the very limited resources of the 
Vicariate meant that he had to practise rigid economies. 
There is an old French ballad that tells of the days when 
every diocese had its “evégue d’or et croix de bois.’’ Milner 
was a “bishop of gold,” and the jointed crosier with which 
he travelled was made of two walking sticks, one of them 
with a curved handle, over which a covering of cloth of silver 
was drawn, when he used it ceremonially. He often carried 
this hooked stick on his rides along the bridle paths about 
Wolverhampton, using it to open the gates. 

In the story of his twenty-three years’ episcopate we hear 
less of his strenuous pastoral labours than of the new con- 
troversy in which he was involved on the “ Veto question.” 
He found himself in long continued opposition against his 
colleagues, the other Vicars Apostolic. They were willing 
to smooth the way to Catholic Emancipation by giving the 
Government this right of interference in the appointment of 
Catholic Bishops, but Milner supported by the Bishops of 
Ireland, who appointed him their representative in England, 
held that Catholic citizenship would be dearly purchased on 
these terms, and the Veto must be resisted as an infringement 
of the Church’s freedom. Hard words were used on both 
sides in the dispute. Twice during these anxious years Mil- 
ner visited Ireland to confer with its Bishops, and in 1814, 
immediately after the return of Pius VII. to his capital, he 
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went to Rome, and secured the decision of the Holy See in 
his favour. He wrote for the Orthodox Journal an account 
of his journeys to Subiaco, Genazzano and other shrines of 
central Italy, adventurous pilgrimages in the rude conditions 
of travel at the time. The Passionists, dispersed during 
the French occupation, had just reassembled at their old 
house in Rome. Milner was their guest and made a retreat 
with them. There is another link with the ‘Second Spring” 
in the fact that Dominic Barberi had just joined their novi- 
tiate,—the Father Dominic who was to bring the Passionists 
to England and receive Newman into the Church. 

It would be interesting to say something of Milner’s per- 
sonal work in his Vicariate. Here let us only note that 
amongst his services, not only to the Midlands but to Eng- 
land, was his refoundation of Oscott. At “Old Oscott” he 
erected the first Church dedicated in England to the Sacred 
Heart. He had introduced the devotion at Winchester and 
he wrote the first popular treatise on it ever published by an 
English author. 

The Catholics of Winchester are erecting a new Church of 
St. Peter close by Milner’s chapel. It was originally in- 
tended that the centenary of the great Bishop's death, April 
19th, would be celebrated with the opening of this church, 
but it is not yet finished and the ceremony has been deferred 
to St. Swithin’s Day, July 15th. The little Gothic chapel of 
1791 has happily been preserved, and will be handed over 
to a community of nuns, who will occupy the old presbytery 
in St. Peter’s Street. Many who honour Milner’s memory 
had a fear that the erection of the new Church might entail 
the demolition of the chapel. We may now hope that it will 
long be preserved as one of the historic monuments of the 
Catholic revival in England, and a memorial of the illus- 
trious Bishop whose strenuous and devoted career did so 
much to prepare the way for the “Second Spring.” 


A. HILLIARD ATTERIDGE. 























A MEMORY OF SAUSTON HALL 
A HUNDRED YEARS SINCE 


Te publication of the late Dr. Burton's admirable 
“Life and Times of Bishop Challoner,” with its no 
less worthy successors in Mgr. Ward's “‘ Dawn of the 
Catholic Revival,” and his “Eve” and “Sequel” of the Eman- 
cipation, with the masterly biographies of Wiseman, Manning 
and Newman now happily completed by Abbot Butler’s “Life’’ 
of Bishop Ullathorne, have given us a clear, ample and con- 
nected history of the Church in England during the last two 
centuries. 

One result of this achievement is a renewal of interest in 
the penal and sub-penal times which prove to have been not 
so utterly dreary after all, and assuredly not lacking in in- 
terest. Furthermore, as Mgr. Ward himself remarked, the 
great work of the Vicars Apostolic, in the face of the diffi- 
culties more than enough to daunt the unheroic, is seen in 
juster proportion. The “Second Spring” was not quite such 
a change as it seemed to contemporary enthusiasm; the 
restoration of the hierarchy had been long prepared by the 
ever-widening activities of the Vicars Apostolic, who were 
surely, on the whole, a race to be proud of. 

A new link with those days is granted us in the most happy 
renewal as a Catholic centre of Sauston Hall, near Cam- 
bridge. I hope it may not be deemed inopportune to recall 
its connection with a great English Catholic, a convert and 
a Cantab, to whose memory and achievements Mr. Bernard 
Holland has in our own day rendered well deserved honour,! 
a man who was himself a connecting link between the sub- 
penal times and the Oxford converts, one who passed away 
in 1880, within the memory of many yet living. 

Almost everyone has heard of the “ Broad Stone of 
Honour,” and most readers, I suppose, of ““ Mores Catholici” 
and “Compitum,” but few, I venture to say, will have read 
them from cover to cover, like the present writer, and fewer 
still will have browsed in Digby's poetry. Nor is this to be 
wondered at. It must be admitted that as a poet Digby was 
hardly at the pains to deserve success. The besetting fault 


1“* Memoir of Kenelm Henry Digby.” Longmans, Green and Co. 1919. 
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of his prose, discursive diffuseness, is still more serious in 
poetry, and reminds the persevering reader of the rhyme 
of “Sir Topas” and what befell it. It is a grievous pity, 
for indeed there is much of lasting value in Digby's verse, 
and many passages kindled by noble emotion reach a high 
level of poetic achievement, passages that stand out peak- 
like above the intervening plains of prosaic argument and 
digression, too often disfigured by lapses into careless diction 
(or even downright slang'), woefully lame rhythm, and occa- 
sional lines that defy scansion. After the publication of 
“Evenings on the Thames” in 1864, Digby finally aban- 
doned prose, and in 1869, when fully seventy years old, he 
published ‘Little Low Bushes,”* containing “ Sauston 
Hall,” * a memory of more than forty years, of historic as well 
as poetic value. 

But what I heard there said, in after years 

A light from former races now appears— 

A link to bind us to a grander age— 

A torch by which we read a solemn page— 


The whole transmitted orally from days 
Of which we now but little know the ways. 


In spite of his conversion Digby was in the good graces 
of the University authorities (Sedgwick indeed frankly ad- 
mired the courage of his choice), who stretched a point in 
the regulations, which enabled him to thank 


That Alma Mater still permitting then 
A horse on Sundays to her “ Roman” men. 


The plural dates from the time when he was joined by his 
fellow-convert, Ambrose Phillipps (afterwards Phillipps de 
Lisle), who entered at Trinity College in October, 1826, 
and in February next year obtained from Bishop Poynter a 
very cordial permission for both to visit Old Hall; where- 
after Sunday by Sunday the two would ride the twenty-six 
miles fasting, hear Mass and receive Holy Communion, stay 
for vespers and return in the evening. 


Two hours and a half he took each time 
To reach, just hearing great Saint Mary’s chime 
At nine, the town—just six and twenty miles.4 


* On principle, it would seem, as a protest against snobbery. See his 
“Kathemerina" (passim). 
2 London: F. S. Ellis, 1869. 
3 Pp. 300—328. 
4 Mgr. Ward, ‘“‘ Eve Cath. Emanc.” Vol. III., pp. 187—188. 
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Charles Acton, the future Cardinal, debarred from taking 
a degree by the faith that gave birth to the University, the 
faith of Lady Margaret, of Fisher and Caius, had left Cam- 
bridge in A823, the year in which Digby became a Catholic,! 
the only University Catholic until Ambrose Phillipps joined 
him. During these years Digby would repair for Mass to 
Sauston Hall, whose situation he describes in words which 
remind us of Newman's youthful recollection of solitary old 
houses inhabited by mysterious beings called ‘‘ Roman 


Catholics,” like 
This antique abode 
To which a winding avenue, and dark, 
Led through an ancient and neglected park. 
‘Tis certain that the house is old and gaunt. 
If ever free to wander, ghosts might haunt 
Those solitary slopes, though sweetly fair, 
Since, save the owner, men saw no one there. 
And he, report would always say, was one 
Who long from all this world’s gay scene was gone 
To live with books, and memories, and God— 
Men silenced further questions with a nod. 

The owner was sometimes seen pacing to and fro at dusk, 
and passers-by felt a certain awe of the place “as touch’d 
by somewhat mystical and grand” but few were known to 
enter its gates. 

The burning of the mansion by fanatics at the opening of 
Queen Mary’s reign, its rebuilding by royal order from the 
stones of Cambridge Castle (to punish the town for com- 
plicity or connivance), the disaster of Elizabeth’s accession 
(for whom Queen Victoria, be it remembered to her praise, 
had little respect or affection), while the house was yet un- 
finished, are briefly glanced at. For three centuries Sauston 
was doomed “to be the home of Poverty and fears,” of which 
“unfinish’d rooms, and windows block’d to light” and “half 
furnish’d chambers”’ still bore witness, ever since Queen 
Mary’s host, 


Sir John had died at home; and for his soul 
The last dirge England heard, the bells did toll. 
In the adjacent church his banner hung, 

Where that last Mass of Requiem was sung. 


His successor “without change of raiment, had to fly.” 
Many Huddlestons took refuge in Spain. 


Among the portraits gathered in one room 
They show'd the loyal Priest who from a tree 
Received his King, then saved and set him free, 


* “The Temple of Memory ” (1874), 260. 
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and came again, through the good offices of the king’s 
brother, to receive into the Church and rescue from death 
eternal his dying sovereign, Dom John Huddleston, O.S.B.1 

There was only one servant to be seen, happily named 
Peter. Among historic heirlooms, “vast faded tapestries”’ 
and Spanish portraits, ‘‘in a tall window's deep recess”’ there 
stood a jousting lance, and 

Spanish was the type and mould 
Of all I saw within that mansion old, 
Which faced the church, as Spanish houses stood, 
Whereby their owner's faith was understood. 

Digby’s host, Major Huddleston, ‘“‘a tall, thin figure, with 
fine, silver’d hair,” had been educated abroad by Dominicans, 
and was indeed an outstanding character. What struck Digby 
most was the Major’s wonderful charity, fervour without 
bitterness, combined with intellectual vigour and wide range 
of learning. In history, literature, and theology, he was 
deeply read and well equipped to do battle with the adver- 
sary; “clad in mental steel’’ he was proof against fallacy, 


and 
Cuirass’d in Saint Thomas, he defied 
Both sophist’s heresy and sceptic’s pride. 


The lives of the martyrs he knew intimately, the English 
Catholic apologists from Allen to Milner, he had at his 
fingers’ ends. The coolness, balance and self-control of this 
athlete of the Faith were not less remarkable than his learn- 
ing, judgment and piety. 

No harshness or severity was there; 

His learning he would daily bring to bear 

On all the passing matters of the day 

In such a mild and unpedantic way, 

You knew not which to wonder at the most, 

His sense, or inability to boast. 


Well seen alike in Homer and St. Jerome, he had a timely 
sense of humour, signally helpful 


When some, impatient, brought him a protest, 
And thought that he would sign it like the rest, 
Of changing pastors would with them complain, 
He calm'd their rage with such a lofty strain 
As the old holy Fathers once did use, 

Whose very words to teach them he did choose. 
He spoke in Greek unto the deputation 

But then supplied them with a brief translation. 


10Of these events Miss E. M. Harting wrote a most valuable and instructive 
account, entitled ‘‘ Father Huddleston’s Missal," in the “Catholic Fireside,” 
August 4, 1923. 
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Possibly our Prime Minister, who has so admirably de- 
fended the classics, might find this method of service in 
dealing with eugenistic and other fanatics. The old chapel, 
placed high up to enable priest and sacred vessels to be 
hidden in time if a pursuivant appeared below, was reached 
by a spiral staircase. The hiding-place, contrived with 
special ingenuity beneath the head of the staircase, which 
had so often baffled the Anglican pursuivants, is aptly 
described, where lately a copy of the “Imitation” had been 
found lying open. 

And here Digby, who, mild, charitable, and averse from 
violence (like his host), had no compromising tenderness for 
heresy or make-believe, glances with contempt at the in- 
solence of “continuity’s’’ myth-makers. In this hiding-hole, 

in that room 
Of ancient horror and of constant gloom. 
Not there exactly, some, however bold, 
Could boast they kept the faith of England old, 
Unchanged, they think, by kings or human law, 
Though from such dreams they elsewhere solace draw. 

Major Huddleston remembered and described as an eye- 
witness the Gordon Riots. Digby also heard recounted the 
well-known story of Lord Mansfield’s acquittal of a priest 
accused of saying Mass, on the ground that the informer’s 
“Confiteo” was “not Latin,” and a very startling incident 
that happened, seemingly some years before the conversion 
of Marlow Sydney. 

One dark autumn night a stranger came to the Hall (before 
the penal laws were remitted) and begged admittance, but 
would not give his name, only saying he was a Fellow of 
King’s College. His purpose? 

He wish’d to be admitted to the fold 

Of Christ’s true Church, existing as of old. 
A learned man, he long had wish’d to be 
A member of God's faithful family. 

All things considered, when we recall how many, like the 
Ven. John Bost, were entrapped by false brethren, we cannot 
wonder that his hearers listened with mixed feeling to his 
request, but ultimately the risk was taken and the man 
received. 

The Major’s character, so much resembling Digby's own, 
is happily summed up in two graceful lines: 


It was a face Velasquez’ hand should paint— 
The English gentleman, a scholar, saint. 
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Our poet feels very strongly that such memories are a 
precious inheritance of trust from the martyrs and confessors 
who kept the faith alight through centuries of persecution, 
an inheritance to be carefully and religiously transmitted. 


Take what I pass to you; it is not mine 
Alone; for thee and others it should shine. 


All the more so in darkening, foolish days when men cry 
down the past. The true continuity is the true conservatism, 
and we are bound by such links to “the primal ages”"’ of our 
holy religion. As we fall we must hand on those links to 
our successors. This inheritance is a light unfailing: other 
storms may quench “the other lights for which we loudly 
call,” whereas 


This sweet and steady radiance still will glow, 
Whatever clouds collect or tempests blow. 
Through life’s dark forest with this torch in hand, 
All means of safety are at our command. 

And when I sing of safety, 'tis but this— 

(An end I pray that no one here may miss)— 
To pass from present sadness, and to be 
Hereafter gladden’d for eternity. 


Great is our joy when lamps are kept burning, but greater 
yet when a lamp once extinguished is kindled anew. Z£séo 


perpetua. 


H. E. G. ROPE. 




















ELIZABETH’S EARLY PERSECUTION 
OF CATHOLICS 


Il 


FULL and satisfactory explanation of the success of 
A the Reformation in England—if possible at all—should 

take accurate account of the testimony of all the local 
and provincial records; however, already from many sources, 
sufficient material is available to give us a very fair idea of the 
methods desired by the Elizabethan statesmen to enforce the 
religious changes in the various parishes throughout the coun- 
try. Thence we learn that, whatever the official policy might 
stand for, the Government from the first were determined to 
stamp out Catholicity. Comfortable phrases such as the “Via 
Media of the English Church” and “the Elizabethan Com- 
promise’’ have served to conceal both the real vandalism © 
and violence with which those changes were effected, and 
the inflexible determination, not only of the lay statesmen, 
to whom the Established Church mainly owed its exis- 
tence, but also of their clerical coadjutors, to make an entire 
break with the past and allow no relic of Catholic worship 
and Catholic piety to survive. The materials now available, 
moreover, furnish a corrective to the traditional view that 
Elizabeth and her Councillors intended to carry out the 
changes with as much attention as possible to the religious 
sentiments of the people,t pursued, therefore, in the earlier 
period a mild and conciliatory policy towards Catholics, 
satisfied themselves with a merely formal homage to the new 
religion, leaving the laity for the most part to their own 
religious devices, and were forced finally in sheer self-de- 
fence, owing to the political activity of Catholics, to change 
their aims and intentions and henceforward to purpose the 
complete extinction of Catholicism in England, by the cruel 
severity exercised in the later years of the reign. The truth 
revealed in these sources is that there was no change of 


1That the Catholics formed the majority of the population at the beginning 
of the reign is now, I think, pretty generally recognized. Certainly Bishop 
Creighton’s statement that “In England generally the religious settlement was 
welcomed by the people and corresponded to their wishes” can no longer be 
maintained: cf. Dom N. Birt, “The Elizabethan Religious Settlement" ; 
W. P. M. Kennedy, “ Parish Life under Elizabeth" (ch. vii.). 
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objective regarding the treatment of Catholics throughout the 
reign. With the passing of the Bishops and the Marian 
clergy the Queen’s Councillors hoped to see the complete 
decay of the Catholic religion in England, and by dint of 
assuming control over education,—we shall see later the im- 
portance attached to it,—they counted on a new generation 
springing up, thoroughly imbued with the principles of 
Protestantism. Those expectations, however, were foiled by 
the arrival, first, of the seminary priests, and later of the 
Jesuits who brought anew to moribund Catholicism the breath 
of life. And it was then that the Government had recourse 
to the more violent methods of the rope and the knife, the 
better to carry out what had been their intention from the 
beginning,—the extinction of Catholicism. The political ac- 
tivity of a few followers of the old Faith and of the Catholic 
powers abroad supplied indeed the pretext, but it was not 
the cause, of that greater severity. 

In a former article,’ this intention of the Government was 
illustrated from its three preparatory schemes of policy and 
by its conduct towards the Catholic bishops. We now pro- 
ceed to show that this same aim is even more clearly re- 
vealed in the measures taken by the civil authority to regu- 
late the parish life of England. With the deprivation of 
the members of the Hierarchy in 1559 occurred also the 
dissolution of the few Marian religious houses, whose inmates 
were driven into exile: and about the middle of the same 
year, steps were taken for a general visitation of the entire 
country by lay and clerical visitors acting in the name of the 
Crown. By June 13th a body of Injunctions and Articles 
of Enquiry*® had been drawn up for these visitors: and to 
understand the enforcing of the changes in the parish it 
will be necessary to give an analysis of the more important 
provisions affecting the old religion. 

All the clergy were to preach at least four times a year 
that the Queen is the supreme Governor of the Church and 
that the Pope’s power in England, being a usurpation, was 
justly abolished. They must warn their parishioners that 
“wandering of pilgrimages, setting up of candles and pray- 
ing upon beads” are detested by God as superstitious and tend- 
ing to idolatry. A licence must be obtained for preaching 
and when there is no sermon on a Sunday, a homily is to be 


1Tue Month, April, 1926, pp. 300 sqq. 
2 Printed in H. Gee’s “ The Elizabethan Clergy,” pp. 46—70. 
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read prescribed by the Queen’s authority. The clergy must 
provide an English bible in the church with the Paraphrases 
of Erasmus, and no man must be prevented from reading 
the same. If they know of anyone within the parish or else- 
where who interrupts or hinders the new services, or favours 
the Pope’s power, they must detect and present the same to 
the authorities. They must keep a parochial register for 
baptisms, weddings and burials: all processions about the 
church or churchyard or any other place are forbidden, but 
the parish may be perambulated on Rogation Days without 
ceremonies. All ringing of bells must cease, except one 
bell before the sermon. “All images, shrines, all tables (en- 
graved pictures), candlesticks, trindals or rolls of wax, pic- 
tures, paintings, and all other monuments of feigned miracles, 
pilgrimages, idolatry and superstition, so that there remain 
no memory of the same in walls, glass-windows, or else- 
where within their churches and houses,’ must be utterly 
destroyed and no one may henceforth keep any such objects 
of piety in their homes. A comely and decent pulpit must | 
be provided in every church with a poor box in which the 
people are to place the money which they once spent on 
“pardons, pilgrimages, trentals, decking of images, offer- 
ings of candles, giving to the friars, and other like blind 
devotions.” All parochial monies formerly bequeathed for 
requiems, etc., must be given in future to the poor or to 
the repair of the churches. Everybody must resort to his 
own parish church in time of prayer or preaching—except 
on the occasion of some extraordinary sermon in some parish 
of the same town. Schoolmasters are to be examined and 
approved by the ordinaries “as well for learning and dex- 
terity of teaching as for sober and honest conversation and 
also for right understanding of God's true religion.” Re- 
cords must be kept of those imprisoned or put to death for 
religion. The churchwardens of every parish are to draw 
up inventories of all the church ornament, plate and books— 
especially those connected with Catholic worship. All altars 
are to be taken down under the oversight of the clergy and 
churchwardens, and holy tables set up—where the altars stood 
but so that they can be removed anywhere in the chancels 
during the Communion Service. Plain, white, flour bread 
without the figures on it and thicker than that used for Mass, 
must be used for Communion. Finally these Injunctions 
are to be read to the people at every quarter, and the Queen 
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commands her clergy and loving subjects to observe and 
keep the same under severe penalties, charging the bishops 
to see to their observance and the Justices of the Peace to 
assist them in this duty. 

The application of these Injunctions to parish life, it must 
be remembered, was almost continuous. ‘Through all the 
fluctuations and changes of national life during the reign, 
they held their place. They became part and parcel of the 
very fibre of diocesan administration, and of local life in 
every parish in England.’ They may be said to have 
sounded the death-knell of the old Catholic customs and 
practices: the aim of the Government to destroy every 
vestige of the Faith is only too clear. 

Nor was the execution of this formidable series of royal 
orders long delayed:* as the visitors of 1559 perambulated 
the country a spirit of iconoclasm was let loose. Already 
in August Londen became the scene of destruction. Machyn 
reports burnings of “all the roods and Mary’s and John’s 
and many other of the church-goods, both copes, crosses, 
censers, altar cloths, rood cloths, books, banners, and banner- 
stay’s wainscot with much other gear." And an unknown 
writer states that “since the day before our Bartholomewe 
Fair even every day we have had such bonfires that passeth 
all the blazes that were made for the winning of St. Quintin: 
for all our church patrons, Maries, Johns, roods and all the 
rabblement of the Pope’s ornaments were sent to Terra 
Santa in this fiery sacrifice.” That similar scenes were 
expected in other parts of England is evidenced by a letter 
of Bishop Tunstall, dated August roth, in which he com- 
plained of the pulling down of altars, defacing of churches, 
and taking away crucifixes; and the churchwarden’s accounts 
of 1559 contain detailed records of the burning or sale of 


t W. P. M. Kennedy, “ Parish Life under Queen Elizabeth,” p. 24. Cf. also 
his “Elizabethan Episcopal Administration" (1924). Introductory Essay, 
p. xli. ff: and H. Gee, “‘ The Elizabethan Prayer Book,” p. 138, note 3. 

® My indebtedness throughout this article to the works of Professor Kennedy 
is almost too obvious to need a more explicit acknowledgment. Reference to 
the original evidence for the following paragraphs is to be found cited in 
his “‘ Parish Life under Queen Elizabeth” (1914), ; “‘ Studies in Tudor History " 
(1916); “Elizabethan Episcopal Administration” (Alcuin Club) (1924); and 
his article, ‘‘ Fines under the Elizabethan Act of Uniformity,” in the “* English 
Historical Review,’ October, 1918. Cf. also H. Gee, “The Elizabethan Prayer 
Book"’ (passim), J. C. Cox and A. Harvey, “English Church Furniture" 
(passim), and J. C. Cox, “Churchwarden Accounts" (passim). 

3 Machyn, “ Diary,” p. 208: (spelling modernized). 

4 Cited by Dom Norbert Birt, “ The Elizabethan Religious Settlement,” 


Pp. 510. 
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“ papistical books, idols and pictures, banners, chrismatories, 
paxes, bells, pyxes, vestments, roods, and all other idols.” By 
the Ornaments Rubric, stone altars were still legal, but the 
visitors acting on the “Injunctions” destroyed them in 
whatever churches they visited, and apparently gave direc- 
tions for their universal demolition to churchwardens and 
incumbents. Such of the vestments! as were not destroyed 
as superstitious, were sold or converted into dresses for the 
wives of the new clergy or fashioned into players’ coats, rustic 
doublets, or covers for pulpits and cushions. The vessels 
more intimately connected with the Mass were similarly 
treated. Patens are rarely mentioned, perhaps because in- 
cluded under chalices; but the latter were sold as early as 
1559, and from 1565 the records of sales become more 
frequent. There is evidence moreover pointing, not merely 
to the sale but to the destruction of chalices, and Professor 
Kennedy is of the opinion that this was the Government's 
intention from the beginning, though later orders were issued 
to change the chalices into Communion cups. Service books: 
also, which had been replaced under Mary’s reign were now 
given over to destruction as monuments of superstition. 
Many were burnt or otherwise destroyed in the Parochial 
Visitation of 1559—1561, and there is much evidence to 
show the keen diligence with which the authorities sought 
out those that remained, hidden away, no doubt, by the 
Catholics against the day when Mass should be restored. 
The parishes of Norfolk were searched in 1561 for “ books 
of devotion and service forbidden by law" and the names 
of their possessors demanded for “further dealings.” In 
the same year the Prelates at their meeting at Lambeth 
ordered that all “old service-books, grails, antiphonars, etc., 
be utterly defaced and demolished.’"’ Searches again were 
carried out in 1665 throughout the parishes of Derbyshire, 
Warwickshire, Staffordshire and Worcester; and so it went 
on year by year, the authorities seeking out with persistent 
and unswerving diligence not only “books for use in the 
papistical idolatry’’ but also “‘ Latin books of private super- 
stition."” Even private houses were invaded in their zeal 
of destruction. How well they succeeded in their work is 
eloquently testified to by the small number of such books 
that have survived to find a resting place in our libraries and 
private collections. 


* The use of vestments had been, of course, restored under Queen Mary. 
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No definite order had been made in 1559 as regards the 
roods restored under Mary, but, under encouragement from 
the visitors, these objects of Catholic piety were involved in 
the same ruthless destruction. In 1559 roods were sold, 
given over to the flames or otherwise destroyed in London, 
Bedfordshire and Exeter, and from the churchwardens’ ac- 
counts, it appears that in not a few cases of sale, the wood 
was used for making bridges, bed-testers, ceilings, com- 
munion tables, seats in church and the like. “It was one 
of the most usual sights in an Elizabethan parish from 1559 
—1563 to find the beautiful carvings at the entrance to the 
chancel being carted off to repair some waterway, or the 
floor or roof of some secular building.” Eventually in 
1563, it is true, an effort was made by the Government to 
preserve the chancel screen by enjoining alterations in keep- 
ing with the “reformed conscience’; and to this order no 
doubt is due the survival of many in the churches to-day. 
“But the roods themselves were so completely destroyed that 
not one English example remains iv situ, and probably not 
one in existence.”’* 

The cross or crucifix—they are practically convertible 
terms*—early became the object of the Reformers’ hatred ¢ 
and its destruction was energetically pursued by the Govern- 
ment for years. In London crosses were destroyed in 1559, 
and this example seems to have been followed in other parts 
of the country. Bishop Cox already, in 1560, wrote, “that 
no crucifix is nowadays to be seen in any of our churches.”’® 
There was no doubt some exaggeration in his statement, but 
by 1566 only nine crosses are reported to be still standing 
in the whole of Lincolnshire. The parishes of the Diocese 
of Lichfield and Coventry had received an order in the pre- 
vious year that the people were not “to set down the corpse 
of any dead body where a cross had stood by the wayside, 
nor to say the De Profundis there for the dead.” Six years 
later every cross still standing in the Northern Province was 
singled out “to be utterly defaced, broken and destroyed,” 
and in the same year the crosses in the graveyards of Hamp- 
shire were demolished by the orders of the bishop. 


* W. P. M. Kennedy, “Studies in Tudor History,” p. 171. 

* J.C. Cox and A. Harvey, “ Engiish Church Furniture," p. 94. 

3 Cf. Cassander’s letter to Bishop Cox, 1560. Zurich Letters, II. 42. 

4 Cf. Letter of Thomas Sampson to Peter Martyr, January 6, 1560. Zurich 
Letters, I. 63. Letter of Bishop Cox to Peter Martyr. Zurich Letters, I. 66. 
Also I. 55, 129. 

5 Zurich Letters, II. 42. 
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These instances—many more of which might be adduced 
—afford some idea of the determination on the part of the 
authorities to uproot Catholicism and enforce the Protestant 
ideal in the parish. “The records,’ writes Professor Ken- 
nedy, “of the wholesale destruction of objects of Catholic 
piety are pitifully plentiful. It would be possible to take 
every class of church ornament and to write a long chapter 
on its history, so wide are the documents at our disposal.’"! 

The same history is to be read with regard to Catholic 
practices and customs. It has sometimes, indeed, been sug- 
gested that the authorities connived to a large extent at Mass 
being said in secret in the early part of the reign: but quite 
apart from the fact that such a connivance would be quite 
inexplicable in the light of the Government's attitude towards 
the objects connected with this central act of Catholic wor- 
ship, the documentary evidence attests that the priest and the 
Mass were proscribed from the first. In 1560, for instance, 
there were inquiries made over the entire south of England 
for priests who did not exclusively use the Protestant service- 
book and conform to the established religion. The same 
year witnessed a similar inquisition in the Eastern Counties 
in order to find out “if any man is known to have said or 
heard Mass since it was abrogated by law.’’ This was re- 
peated in the following year—and two years later search was 
made in the parishes of East Kent for any “who had for- 
saken the ministry . . . and in corners say Mass.’" More- 
over, it was an early cause of complaint against the foreign 
ambassadors that English subjects repaired secretly to their 
houses to assist at Mass in the embassy chapel and more than 
once raids were carried out in violation of ambassadorial 
privileges—and arrests made there not only of Englishmen— 
but even of foreign residents in London.? These examples 
must suffice, though “‘ much additional evidence could be pro- 
duced to show that there never was the smallest intention on 
the part of the Government to suffer even the smallest in- 
fraction of the law during the first ten years of the reign.”’* 

Another Catholic devotion which the authorities hated, and 
made persistent efforts to uproot, was the Rosary: and its 
long survival in spite of these efforts testifies to England's 


1“ Parish Life under Queen Elizabeth,” p. 49. 
2Cf. Spanish Calendar, 1558—67, pp. 126, 156, 277, 295, 686-9; 1568—79, 


p. 80. 
3W. P. M. Kennedy, “Studies on Tudor History,”’ p. 181. 
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love and honour of Our Lady which in pre-Reformation days 
was of course proverbial. One of the “ Injunctions” of 1559 
enjoined a monthly sermon against praying upon beads or 
such like superstition, etc., and search for rosaries became 
quite a common feature of the reign. East Anglia was 
searched for “beads” in 1561—and for those who used them. 
In 1565 the churchwardens of Northern Kent were enjoined 
to return the names of those who “ prayed in English or Latin 
upon beads” and in the same year injunctions were given 
to the clergy of Derbyshire, Worcestershire and Shropshire 
“to call upon the people daily to cast away their beads with 
all superstitions that they do upon them.” Later, the parish 
officials of these counties received orders to impose a fine 
of 12d. upon any person who was found in possession of a 
rosary. In 1567 again orders against ‘beads’ were sent 
by Archbishop Parker into every parish south of Hull and 
Chester, and four years later similar injunctions were issued 
to the clergy and churchwardens of the Northern counties. 

. And so the story of the attempt to stamp out devotion 
to Our Lady—continues year after year: “the evidence 
stretches over the whole reign and refers to almost every 
county.” 

It would be possible to illustrate this determination on the 
part of the authorities to suppress everything Catholic by 
reference to other Catholic customs such as the bringing of 
candles to the church on Candlemas Day, the use of holy 
water, the sign of the cross, processions, devotion to the saints 
and to the souls in purgatory, the ringing of the bells on the 
vigils of feasts and on the commemoration of All Saints, on 
All Souls’ Day, and the like, but the above examples must 
suffice.1 One feature, however, of this religious tyranny 
should be noted—namely the invasion of the privacy of the 
home. ‘An Englishman's house is his Castle” was not likely 
to be true in days when he was not allowed to call his soul 
his own. The private lives of individuals in their homes 
were indeed closely watched.? According to the Articles of 


* “Remains of Archbishop Grindal " (Parker Society), p. 136 (180, 141, 160). 

? The tyranny of the invasion of the privacy of the individual is pointed out 
by S. L. Ware, “The Elizabethan Parish in its Ecclesiastical and Financial 
Aspects,"’ p. 52, and note where he cites Sir J. F. Stephen, “ History of Criminal 
Law,” Vol. II., p. 413, to the same effect. Cf. also W. P. M. Kennedy, “ Eliza- 
bethan Episcopal Administration,” Vol. I., p. cxx. and cxxv. ff. The spirit of 
distrust among Catholics, even within the family, caused by the Government's 
system, is noticed by the Spanish Ambassador as early as 1564: “‘ The evil lies 
in the universal distrust, for a father dares not trust his own son.’ Spanish 
Calendar, 1558—67, p. 389. 
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1559 inquiry was to be made of the officials of the parish 
whether they knew “any that keep in their houses undefaced 
any image or picture paintings or other documents of feigned 
or false miracles, idolatry and superstition,’’ and such objects 
were demanded by the churchwardens in visiting their 
parishioners. Spies and informers, raids on private houses 
—where it was suspected Mass was being said or the old 
service books hidden,—became notorious in later years, but 
such incidents are not wanting even in this early period. 
Private houses, for instance, were searched in 1569 through- 
out the counties of Norfolk and Suffolk—for “old church 
service books’’ and the same year the parishes of Stafford- 
shire and Worcestershire were subjected to a similar search. 
The inoffensive historian, Stowe, was not exempted from 
these inquisitorial proceedings, the bishop’s delegate pay- 
ing him a surprise visit and seizing a “ large number of popish 
books and superstitious writings which made him suspected 
of being a great fautor of Papistry.”’” 

Hand in hand with this destructive side of the Govern- 
ment policy there went a constructive one: not merely was 
Catholic belief and Catholic piety to be utterly uprooted 
from the hearts of the people, but in their place were to be 
implanted the principles and practices of Protestantism,— 
and this by means of the pulpit and theschools. The efficacy 
of preaching was early recognized by the Reformers—and 
continued to be so throughout the reign. Not all the clergy, 
however, exercised this function of the ministry but only 
such as had obtained a licence and whose Protestant ortho- 
doxy therefore and especially as regards “the Pope and his 
superstitious usurpations,’—was above suspicion. In lieu of 
a sermon, those who did not obtain a licence had to read a 
prescribed homily which often enough treated of the contro- 
versial questions of the time. As was seen from the “ In- 
junctions’ of 1559, a sermon at least four times a year was 
enjoined, denying the Pope’s jurisdiction, and_ special 
preachers were provided for this purpose.’ “ Denunciation 
of the Pope became part and parcel of the parochial system, 
evidently on the principle that some part of regular denun- 


* For some instances in relation to the Mass, cf. Dom N. Birt, ap. cit. 
p. 456 ff. 

2 Strype’s “Grindal” (1821 ed.), p. 184. 
3 For examples cf. W. P. M. Kennedy, “ Studies in Tudor History,” p. 179. 
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ciation would find its way to the hearts of the people bereft 
of priests,” and separated from Catholic influences. This 
particular doctrine of Papal Supremacy, the rejection of 
which formed the first foundation of the Established Church 
and united then as now the various Protestant sects that dif- 
fered among themselves, was particularly hateful to the 
authorities, and they were resolute in their efforts to eradicate 
it from the hearts of the people. Thus we find searches 
made from time to time for “favourers of the Romish 
power” or for those in the parish “who either by word or writ- 
ing maintain the usurped authority of the Bishop of Rome."” 
Even the suspicion of such an attitude became a presentable 
offence. 

This denunciation of the Pope and these inquisitorial 
methods were directed to the adult population, but care was 
also taken that the rising generation should be brought up 
in sympathy with the Protestant creed. All schoolmasters 
as well as preachers were under the control of the Bishops, 
and had to obtain from them a licence, the test of which, 
apart from their intellectual capacities, was a “right under- 
standing of God’s true religion.” In their instructions, too, 
“they were forbidden to teach their scholars anything de- 
rogatory to the religion now set forth by public authority,”’* 
or that in any way might unsettle their minds in the same. 
Added to this the children, young men, maidens and ser- 
vants in the parish above six years and under twenty who 
could not say the Protestant catechism, were to be diligently 
instructed in the same on Sundays and holy days. The names 
of such were to be registered so that those parents and mas- 
ters who were negligent in sending their children and ser- 
vants to be instructed, might, if they persisted in their neglect, 
be presented to the ordinary. 

The above examples are sufficient to show the aims and 
methods of the Government. They were enforced, apart 
from the general supervision exercised by the civil 
authorities,’ by means of churchwardens, archidiaconal visi- 
tations or courts which were held twice a year and the trien- 


* “Parish Life under Queen Elizabeth,”’ p. 70. 

2 Cf. for examples, ‘ Studies,” etc., p. 179. 

3 “Parish Life under Queen Elizabeth,” p. 130. 

4 Cf. “Remains of Archbishop Grindal " (Parker Society), p. 125. 

5 Cf. for example, Queen to Sheriff of Lancashire, February 21, 1568. 
R.O. Dom Eliz., 46, No. 32. Queen to Bishop of Chester, February 21, 1568. 
R.O. Dom Eliz., 46, No. 33. 
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nial visitation of their dioceses by the bishops either in person 
or by their vicars-general or chancellors.1 “‘There has been 
a tendency,” says Professor Kennedy, “to believe that the 
bishops were slack in their administration and this tradition 
has passed into the history of the period. On a review of 
all the evidence the impression is left that they were very 
busy,” and that the visitations were carried out with some- 
thing approaching efficiency. The churchwardens seem to 
have been the pivot of the system ;* they were kept frequently 
informed of their duties and so could never plead ignorance 
as an excuse to neglect. On entering office each took an 
oath not only to observe such regulations as were sent to him 
by the civil Government but also to carry out diocesan in- 
junctions and the clergy themselves were questioned under 
oath with regard to the administrations carried out by the 
churchwardens. Rural deans, too, were constantly collecting 
similar information in connection with parochial life. The 
churchwardens were in fact closely watched and they in turn 
watched everybody else. ‘ By virtue of the strict question- 
ing by the Ordinary put to them in writing before each 
visitation, churchwardens and their coadjutors, the sworn men 
and sidemen, were compelled to exercise a continual super- 
vision over their minister’s conduct as well as over that of 
the parishioners generally. This fact coupled with the cir- 
cumstances that they were themselves liable to be reported 
to the court and punished if they failed to indict, accounts for 
the cautious presentments made by the Elizabethan war- 
dens.” They became in reality Government spies and 
formed a secret bureau of information from which reports 
found their way to the authorities all through the reign. 

This supervision over the churchwardens, it is especially 
necessary to keep in mind, when considering the subject of 
fines for nonconformity—established by the Act of 1559; 
for it was their duty to levy them.’ It has not infrequently 

* Cf. S. L. Ware, “The Elizabethan Parish in its Ecclesiastical and Finan- 
cial Aspects.” 

2 “Elizabethan Episcopal Administration,” I., p. xxv. ff. 

3 Cf. J. C. Cox, “‘Churchwardens’ Accounts,"’ p. 2. 

4 S. L. Ware, op. cit. p. 26. 

5 Professor Kennedy in the “English Historical Review" (October, 1918, 
p. 518) points out that as “these fines [under the Act of Uniformity, 1559] were 
not primarily under the control of state or civil officials, as was the case in con- 
nection with the later Elizabethan penal acts (23 Eliz., 27 Eliz., 29 Eliz.] which 
dealt with fines for recusancy,” we must not expect to find records dealing 


with them in the Record Office or other national collections. “The Record 
Office and the British Museum are the last places in which the student may 
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been held that these fines were exacted only intermittently 
during the reign and in connection with turning points in the 
religious troubles. The extant documents, however, point 
to quite a contrary conclusion. 

As Professor Kennedy, who has devoted particular atten- 
tion to this subject, points out, “ Evidence exists from 1561 
to 1570 (and indeed we may say to the end of the reign) of a 
character that cannot be disputed, proving that fines for non- 
conformity were levied with unfailing consistency and that 
the churchwardens were compelled without any possibility 
of escape, to carry out their duties in this respect.’ 

With this we may conclude our brief sketch of the enforc- 
ing of the Government’s policy in the English parish. Both 
on its destructive and constructive side it reveals the astute- 
ness and foresight of the Queen’s councillors. Unfortunately 
this parochial side of Elizabethan history has received too 
little attention, and it is perhaps to this neglect may be as- 
cribed those comfortable but erroneous statements that the 
Queen and her statesmen brought about the changes with as 
much attention as possible to the religious sentiments of the 
people, were singularly mild in their treatment of Catholics 
in the early part of the reign and were satisfied with a merely 
formal homage to the new creed, leaving the laity to a great 
extent to their own religious devices.” Studied in conjunc- 
tion with the deprivations, forfeitures, heavy recognizances, 
imprisonment* and the generally harassed condition of 
expect to find material illustrating fines under the Act; and as a matter of fact 
he will find little of value there, and only to any degree in contemporary texts in 
the British Museum, which are drawn from diocesan sources.” 

When Dr. Read wrote “the fine of twelve pence a Sunday was merely 
nominal" (Sir Francis Walsingham, Vol. II., p. 273) he must have forgotten 
for the moment the much higher value of money in Elizabethan days. For 
a fine that was to press upon the poor as well as the rich, it was about as 
heavy as it could well be. 

* “Studies in Tudor History,” p. 188. On the supervision over the church- 
wardens, cf. S. L. Ware, op. cit. pp. 16 ff. W. P.M. Kennedy, “ Elizabethan 
Episcopal Administration,” I., cxxx. ff. 

* Dr. Read, “Sir Francis Walsingham,” Vol. II., pp. 271 ff. 

3 “For a complete return of all the confessors of the Faith imprisoned during 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth one would have to consult the registers of the 
various prisons. But the old prisons are now swept away and their registers seem 
also to have perished. The fullest official returns now available are therefore 
those contained in the various lists which are still to be found at the Record 
Office and in the British Museum. It must not, however, be supposed that the 
Record Office series is complete. Records were only sent in by the wardens and 
other prison authorities to the Privy Council or the Secretary of State, when 
special need arose for transferring prisoners or for making changes in their 
diet, treatment, etc., or for arranging for their trials and executions.” Father 


Pollen in Catholic Record Society, I. 47, “Introduction to Official Lists of 
Prisoners." Most of these records refer to the prisons of London, though there 
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Catholics in England, evidence of which is to be found in the 
few surviving Catholic records of this early period, the State 
Papers and especially the despatches of the Spanish Am- 
bassadors, the enforcing of the Government's system in the 
parish, leaves no doubt as to the reality and the severity of 
the persecution. The fear it inspired, did, in fact, cause 
many to seek escape from the oppression of the penal laws, 
by a conformity contrary to their interior convictions, which 
very early in the reign led to the question being raised among 
Catholic theologians, of the liceity or illiceity of attendance 
at the Protestant service. This is not to deny that the severity 
of these years was, by comparison, moderate when contrasted 
with the later ferocity. Cecil and his coadjutors were far 
too keen-sighted statesmen to have recourse to the knife and 
the rope in those days when the constant but not extreme 
severity of their system would entail, as they confidently 
expected, the gradual disappearance of the Old Faith in 
England. Nothing, as we have said, could have saved it, 
but the foundation of the seminaries abroad and the sending 
into the stricken land of the heroic missionary priests. But 
the Old Faith was saved and persists to-day in the four 
Catholic provinces of England and Wales, the one Church in 
this land which teaches with authority the doctrines which 
Elizabeth strove in vain to abolish. 
LEO HICKS. 


are one or two passing references in the State Papers to prisons in other parts 
of the country, e.g., Chester, Salford, Launceston. Nor must it be forgotten 
that it was the influential people especially in these early days that engaged 
the serious attention of the Government, and whose names therefore appear in 
these few surviving lists. Dr. Read has seemed to have overlooked these con- 
siderations. ‘Sir Francis Walsingham," II., p.276, note 3. 
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zeal and splendid talents, has led them to the highest 

places in the ecclesiastical world, few have failed 
to show in early life that they would go far; but very few 
have been so particularly marked out as to be the object of 
prophetic vision. This privilege of special import and token 
of heavenly favour was one of the signs which foretold future 
greatness for John Cagliero. As Cardinal of Holy Church 
and Bishop of Frascati, he has recently died at the advanced 
age of eighty-eight, and was laid to rest in the chapel of 
“Propaganda Fide” after a solemn requiem at the Basilica 
of the Sacred Heart in Rome, which was attended by many 
Cardinals, by the Diplomatic Corps, by the Prelates and Su- 
periors of the Salesian Society, by the Governor of Rome, 
by the Representative of the Prime Minister and by many 
Senators and Deputies. Moreover, the King of Italy had 
previously sent a telegram, conveying a message of sympathy 
to the Salesians, and the Crown Prince telegraphed his con- 
dolences to the Mother House of the Society in Turin; many 
public bodies sent similar messages, particularly the Muni- 
cipality of Rome where most of his life as a Cardinal had 
been spent, that of Turin where his remarkable career had 
its early development, and that of Frascati of which he was 
Bishop. In fact, a contemporary declares that the funeral 
of the Salesian Cardinal, John Cagliero, was perhaps the 
greatest mark of respect and admiration yet paid to the 
Salesian Congregation. 

John Cagliero was born at Castelnuovo d’Asti on January 
11th, 1838; he was thus a compatriot of the Apostle of 
Youth, the Ven. Don Bosco, to whom he was destined to 
become so invaluable an assistant and so distinguished a son. 
He entered the Oratory—as the Mother House of the Salesian 
Society is called—in November, 1851, and there he was num- 
bered among a band of talented and saintly youths, whom 
the servant of God had gathered about him in the early 
days of his Apostolate. Young Cagliero had come to just 
the right one to mould his character, for Don Bosco’s genius 
as an educationist was then manifesting its full power; he 
perceived, directed, tended and developed the remarkable 
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natural and supernatural endowments of the boy, and John 
very soon became one of the select and privileged number 
who were the earliest assistants at the Oratory and the first 
members of the Salesian Society. It was during this period 
of the boy’s life, that Don Bosco saw the wonderful vision 
concerning the future apostolate of Cagliero, and as in re- 
lating such things as visions, caution is essential, the incident 
shall be quoted from the official biography of the Ven. Don 
Bosco.! 


In the year 1854, when the cholera was raging in 
Piedmont, Don Bosco offered to the municipal authori- 
ties the assistance of some of his older students, for 
there was great lack of personnel to deal with the nurs- 
ing, and the distribution of necessities. Among those 
who volunteered was young Cagliero. Neither he nor 
any of his companions from the Oratory caught the 
cholera, but in the autumn of that year, John was stricken 
down with typhoid fever, and was so ill that he was soon 
at death’s door. The doctors advised the administration 
of the Last Sacraments, and Don Bosco went to the sick 
room with the intention of carrying out their recommen- 
dations. But, lo! as he crossed the threshold, he saw a 
brilliantly white dove flying about, and carrying an olive 
branch in its mouth. It sent out rays of dazzling light 
which illumined all the room as it flew round and round; 
and then, hovering over the boy’s bed, it touched his lips 
with the olive branch, let it fall on his brow, and sending 
out rays of light more brilliant still, it disappeared. The 
servant of God knew immediately by this sight that the 
illness was not to be a fatal one, but that the message of 
peace, symbolized by the olive branch, was to be an- 
nounced by the boy; and that the fullness of the grace 
of the Holy Spirit, symbolized by the dove, would be 
bestowed upon him. However, this was only the intro- 
duction to a more striking vision. 

As Don Bosco went from the threshold into the middle 
of the room the walls seemed to recede, and around 
the boy’s bed he saw a multitude of dusky savages, who 
held their gaze intently fixed upon the face of the patient, 
and seemed to implore his aid; there were two men 
among the savages, tall of stature and of dark and fear- 


1“ Vita del Venerabile Giovanni Bosco,” by G. B. Lemoyne, Vol. II., 
p. 548. Torino: Libreria editrice internazionale. 
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ful aspect, yet with an air and bearing of good will, 
who bent over the youth as though appealing to him in 
a special manner. These two wonderful glimpses into 
the future lasted only for a few moments, and no one 
else of those in the room saw anything of the strange 
sights. 

After a brief pause, Don Bosco approached the bed 
and said to the sick boy: ‘Would you like to go to 
heaven now, or would you rather be cured and wait for 
some time longer?’’ The boy replied that he desired 
only what was best for him. Then Don Bosco answered: 
“It is not yet time for you to go to heaven; God does 
not wish you to die now; there is much for you to do. 
You will recover, and as you have long desired, you will 
receive the clerical habit and become a priest, and you 
will go far, far away."’ The boy was speedily restored 
to health, but it was not until thirty years later, on the eve 
of his consecration as Bishop of Magida, that the servant 
of God related to him the vision which he had been 
privileged to see. 


The boy’s future was indirectly foretold in other ways. 
In 1855 when a group of clerics, among them Cagliero, 
was gathered round Don Bosco in the refectory, he looked 
at them and said: “One of you will be a bishop; others of 
my sons will also become bishops, but they are not here.” 
When already ordained other indications were given him 
by the servant of God, one particularly in 1883; Don Bosco 
being about to undertake a long journey, and already in fail- 
ing health, made his will, and gave some souvenirs to the 
principal members of the Oratory. To Don Cagliero he gave 
a small box, carefully sealed. Curiosity to learn its contents 
made him open it after a few days; within it was a precious 
ring, afterwards used as an episcopal ring. 

Don Cagliero took a degree in theology at the University 
of Turin, and was engaged for a time at the Oratory, sharing 
in its direction, teaching Scripture to the clerics, who were 
preparing for ordination, preaching frequently in the Basilica 
of Our Lady Help of Christians, and composing that prolific 
output of Church music, which made his name so widely 
known as a musician. Don Bosco then entrusted him with 
the undertaking of opening the first Salesian Houses in Sicily, 
a task which required high administrative gifts; but the 
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time was approaching for him to embark upon what was 
the supreme achievement of his career, and his predestined 
apostolate. In 1875 the first expedition of Salesian Mission- 
aries was organized. Its field of labour was to be South 
America, and Cagliero was chosen as its leader. Don Bosco 
himself preached in the Basilica of Our Lady Help of Chris- 
tians at the ceremony of the departure. It was the going 
forth of his first band of missionaries, and he spoke with an 
inspiration and enthusiasm which stirred the vast concourse 
to its depths. The Vicar of Christ had received this first 
band of Salesians in private audience, and Don Bosco felt 
that they were going out in direct response to those ever 
memorable words of Christ Himself: “Ite in universum 
mundum.’’ They embarked at Genoa on November 1 4th, 
1875; exactly a month later, on December 1 4th, they landed 
at Buenos Ayres, setting foot upon the soil which was to see 
a veritable triumph for religion and civilization. ‘\Vith the 
aid of the ecclesiastical authorities, houses were opened in 
Buenos Ayres, Monte Video and other large towns, and in 
1877 the first attempt was made to get into touch with the 
Patagonian tribes. 

Just about the time that the Salesians landed in America, 
the Argentine Government was organizing a scientific expedi- 
tion to the regions of the far south, and the Salesians re- 
quested to be allowed to join it. Their request was not 
granted; but in 1879, the same Government, enraged by 
the continued inroads of the tribes, and their attacks upon 
the settlements of the whites,—attacks which were generally 
accompanied by incendiarism and massacre—determined to 
send a military expedition to put down further resistance, 
and to subdue the tribes once for all. The Minister of War, 
who was subsequently President of the Republic, took the 
chief command. The Salesians made a formal request to 
join this expedition, proposing to attempt to accomplish by 
the Cross the conquest which the military proposed to ac- 
complish by the sword. This time their petition was granted ; 
they were attached to the staff, and marched with the troops 
for hundreds of miles to the confines of the unexplored 
regions. 

The first contact with the savages was full of menace and 
danger. The Indians had had little experience of the deadly 
nature of modern instruments of war, and were full of con- 
fidence in their martial prowess. The Argentines had there- 
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fore decided upon a general attack, but the missionaries 
asked first to be allowed to approach the Indians with pro- 
posals of peace. Leave being given, they went forward, 
and, by means of gesticulations—for no one knew a syllable 
of the native language—they made the savages understand 
that the intentions of the whites were peaceful, that in any 
case it was perfectly useless for them to offer resistance, as 
the soldiers were armed with powerful weapons which would 
kill at long range. As a consequence of this, the chiefs, or 
Caciques, accepted the conditions of the Argentine Govern- 
ment and laid down their arms; only one band refused en- 
tire submission, and retired to the mountain ranges on the 
borders of Chile. Namancura, the Cacique of this band, 
was afterwards baptized by the missionaries. 

The field was now open to the evangelical labourer, and 
the great apostolate of Don Cagliero—and with him an ever 
growing army of Salesians—was at once begun. The native 
tribes over the vast expanse of the Pampas, which stretched 
throughout the southern territory of the Argentine and the 
whole of Patagonia, across the continent from the Atlantic 
to the Cordilleras, which he traversed on horseback, were 
now the scenes of those labours which have long been recog- 
nized as of that heroic character which must place the late 
Cardinal among the very greatest of the world’s missionaries. 

Those far-away lands, with their rivers and marshes and 
scrub and forests, formed part of a vast unknown region, 
yet awaiting exploitation and civilization; instances of the 
treachery of the native tribes had tended to add the elements 
of dread and peril. But nothing could daunt the intrepid 
captain and his lieutenants. When the difficulty of the lan- 
guage had been sufficiently overcome, rapid strides were made 
in winning the Indians to Christianity. From the Ven. Don 
Bosco the Salesian missionaries had learned the secret of 
gaining the hearts of the young; and principally through 
these, conversions were numerous. Christian settlements were 
formed for the Indian tribes, the Nuns of Our Lady Help 
of Christians were pressed into the service to take charge 
of the girls and women, and great progress was thus made 
in the space of a few decades. It was indeed a renewing 
of the face of the earth, under the influence of religious 
charity and Christian education. Over the whole of South- 
ern Argentine and Patagonia, there were established a net- 
work of Catholic undertakings, parishes, churches, schools, 
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trade and agricultural schools, hospitals and homes; and all 
these combined brought the light of the Gospel, of education 
and culture to lands which had been hitherto a wilderness 
of barbarism. 

But the work initiated by Don Cagliero was not restricted 
to these regions; the other South American States were soon 
brought into the sphere of Salesian activity, and astonishing 
progress was made, both religiously and educationally, in 
the states of Uruguay, Paraguay, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, 
Ecuador, the lands of the Jivaro and Coroado Indians and 
the interior of Matto Grosso; a truly gigantic work—the out- 
come of the apostolic initiative of the first leader of the 
Salesian missionaries. No wonder that General Roca, Presi- 
dent of the Argentine, was accustomed to call Mgr. Cag- 
liero: “The Civilizer of the South.” 

In the meantime, political factions in the Republics of 
Central America resulted in an unfortunate condition of con- 
tinuous and dangerous unrest in those states. The instability 
of the civil order had a deteriorating reaction on religious 
affairs, ending in a complete rupture with the Holy See. 
Successive Sovereign Pontiffs had expressed their grave 
anxiety at this sad condition of things, which was full of 
menace to religion. A mediator was sought and the choice 
fell upon Mgr. Cagliero. He had been created Bishop of 
Magida in 1885, while still Vicar Apostolic of Patagonia, 
and had been made titular Archbishop of Sebaste upon his 
return to Italy, after some thirty years of severe missionary 
life. He was then sent by the Sovereign Pontiff as Visitor 
Extraordinary to several dioceses in Italy, and he was en- 
gaged upon this work, when he was summoned by telegram 
to Rome. At a meeting of the Cardinals called together 
by Pius X., in order to consider the most effective means 
to re-establish relations with the Holy See, Cardinal Ram- 
polla, ever an acute judge of men, proposed that Mgr. 
Cagliero should be sent. The choice was at once approved; 
and a good omen for success was provided by the fact that 
the Central Republics themselves expressed their gratifica- 
tion at the appointment. 

Difficulties of many kinds beset the new undertaking. All 
the zeal and tact of a lofty mind, the courage of a high 
character, the generous and broad outlook of a noble heart, 
joined with the charity of an apostle were necessary to recon- 
cile so many conflicting claims. But gradually a rapproche- 
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ment was made possible. The ecclesiastical and civil 
authorities were drawn together by the skilful handling of 
the representative of the Holy See, in whom all parties soon 
recognized a counsellor of the highest order and a true friend 
to their best interests. A basis for negotiation was found and 
diplomatic relations with the Holy See were restored. The 
Archbishop was also successful in inducing the civil power 
to alter some part of its legislation which was detrimental 
to religion. 

These achievements led the way to the Cardinalate. As 
soon as it became known that this honour was about to be 
bestowed upon the Archbishop, there was a unanimous chorus 
of congratulation from all the South American States, which 
had so long admired the indefatigable zeal and the bene- 
ficent labours of this distinguished son of Don Bosco. It was 
under this latter title that Pope Benedict addressed him when 
giving him the Cardinal’s biretta; and it was the only title 
in which he gloried; sent out by Pius IX. in 1875 as a mis- 
sionary to the Argentine, created titular Bishop of Magida 
and Vicar Apostolic of Southern and Central Patagonia by 
Leo XIII. in 1884; made an Archbishop by Pius X. in 1904, 
and sent as Apostolic Delegate and Envoy Extraordinary to 
the Central Republics of America in 1908; elevated to the 
Cardinalate by Benedict XV. on December 6th, 1915, and 
made Bishop of Frascati in 1920,—none of the labours and 
honours which marked his distinguished career made him 
ever forget that he was a child and follower of his great 
master. 

At the advanced age of eighty-eight he has passed away: 
his labours o’er, his talents increased a hundredfold. The 
members of the Sacred College were the first to manifest 
their attachment, and the high esteem in which they held 
him; their Eminences, Cardinals Vannutelli, Bonzano, Van 
Rossum, Bisleti, Lucidi, Sbaretti, Locatelli, Galli, Laurenti 
and Mori came to pray by his bedside; they were the pre- 
decessors of an unending stream of callers, among whom were 
the highest personages in Church and State. His many-sided 
career has closed, having fulfilled all and more than all that 
was foreshadowed in its early promise; his example will 
ever be an inspiration, especially to the members of his own 
— and his memory is enshrined in the monuments of his 
zeal, 


W. G. AUSTEN. 


























ALOYSIUS, SAINT OF THE WILL 


“Gens Fortissima Gonzagaea."’"—Pius XI. 


NE of the most extraordinary books published in 
() F< during 1925 was certainly “Paroles d’un 

Revenant,’ by Jacques d’Arnoux. This young man 
experienced, as a boy, the double tendency often found in 
high-strung physiques—to idleness and to violent dissipation. 
None the less, the phrases that would rise up from some 
printed page and “shock” him, were, for example, “savage 
energy,” “superhuman tenacity... The war surprised him 
in his ‘teens. Among his companions a few—a very few— 
possessed what he craved, and he strove continuously to in- 
fuse into himself their “intensity of existence.” Cavalry: 
infantry: air-force. Experiencing to the full the tempestuous 
attacks of his admirable health and ebullient youth, he 
prayed to God to “guard” him. Shot down, he spent sixty 
months in hospital, from 20 to 25, in outrageous agony. 
During that time he kept a diary. Spine, sides, all the upper 
part of his body horribly smashed, the question was whether 
he could ever move, ever know a moment that should not be 
torture, whether survival were worth while. He resolved 
that Will should cure him. 

An amazing series of personages, even mythical, seized 
hold of his imagination—Ligeia, the woman who resisted 
death “ferociously,” with “savage will to live,” in the tale 
by Poe; Rodin’s grim Penseur, muscles knotted with the 
effort of the mind; Guynemer; Michael Angelo’s cartoon of 
Fury, and Michael Angelo himself; the great heroes of 
Aeschylus, especially Prometheus; St. Paul, whose words he 
felt like “jets of lava”; almost above all, the “ Victory” 
of Samothrace in the Louvre; and music, especially Beet- 
hoven’s Appassionata Symphony, and the Heroic Symphony. 
Happy man, whose head, even in mid-battle, even in mid- 
flight, seems to have been seething with verses from the 
Psalms, from every Hebrew Prophet, and from Paul! 

Muscle by muscle he learns himself, from book and chart: 
each one he massages, exercises, restores slowly to its life. 
Laboriously he reintroduces circulation; he gains control 
over the whole nervous system, at cost of what determination 
—what insomnias, what all-but deliriums of pain. Above all, 
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against what temptation to give up! what unutterable weari- 
ness of mind as of flesh. But— 

“ Above ali, never allude again to fatigue. I am not jok- 
ing. Fatigue! . . . How often haven't you succeeded in 
horse-whipping that tiger-cat out of her languid caresses! 
The horse-whip! Back to the horse-whip!” ‘‘God—I will 
hope in Thee with a furious hope! . . . I will cultivate this 
trust in God in all the eclipses of hope, despite the sheer 
duty of despairing, despite the clear evidence that the thing’s 
impossible. A generous effort. It glorifies the Most High, 
and draws down grace as the conductor does the lightning.” 
“My cross is heavy. It would be lighter if you prayed more 
and carried it with a holy rage. Pray, then, coward! Christ, 
when Thy sacred wood tears me and maddens me, give me 
strength to offer the alms of asmile. It is glorious for Thee 
when Thy children blaze with hope and joy, and cross the 
world like living banners!"’ “For two days, not flame 
enough in your prayers, your work, your decisions. You are 
softening. Hurl out all apathy: horse-whip all inertia: 
ferociously electrify your morning nirvana. . . . Your 
memory, your vigour, your will can never improve without 
unheard-of intensity, without effort that crucifies you. . . .” 

Gradually he learnt, by study both of physiology and psy- 
chology, and indeed of the gospels, to modify this kind of 
frenzy of the will. Above all, he taught himself to sleep— 
he taught himself to take it easy . . . astounding paradox: 
it had become hard for him not to do hard things. How, he 
asked himself, should he reach, even physically, his sixtieth 
year? “By horse-whipping the animal, thrashing it 
thoroughly. Yes, but all the same, you must treat it humanely, 
else it will collapse under the lash."" So he will put out his 
light at ten, and give his alarm-clock to some “slacker” 
who may need it, and lest he be tempted to mutilate his 
sleep. . . . Even, he resolved he would train rigorously not 
alone his memory, but his inspiration—his fine literary 
frenzy! He would simply not be at the mercy of moods, 


of times and seasons. “Inspiration! there is one more fine 
animal to tame! . . . When you shall choose, when you are 
tired, when you are keen. . . . Pick up the whip—one 


stroke "—and off goes the chariot into the arena. Half mad- 
dened by neuralgia, he succeeds in tending his father, brought 
to the same hospital, with tireless care: the old man dies, 
true: but, exclaims the surgeon, “There’s courage in this 
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family!"" (And indeed, d’Armoux’'s sister, too, had gone to 
the front, as nurse, aged 19, and won the Croix de Guerre. ) 
Meanwhile there are other sick men to whom he devotes him- 
self—one, a cancer patient, the reek of whose room made him 
all but faint, especially when he was himself tottering after 
a hemorrhage. Still, he went (and brought him back, I 
may add, to the Faith), and came out “electrified. I have 
the viaticum of charity in my heart!” 

Well, he had learnt that Rest was the infallible remedy 
for killing off the dying. Effort of the will driven forward to 
the nth—that was, for him, the indispensable regenerator of 
the nervous system itself! Most of one’s time, one acts with 
only the quarter of one’s latent power: and that power may 
be but the third of what it can become. And notice, this 
“power,” this “will-effort” is now no more and must never 
be mere nervous straining. He had started, he recalls, as a 
lad of dreamy sloth and terror of effort: he had gone on to 
mistake energy for will, feverish activity for power. And 
now he had to realize that he would leave hospital, mot fully 
cured. With all that vision, and 25 years old, and a cripple 
in spite of all. . . . Not a hero, not a priest, not a saint. 
What then? Somehow, Christ crucified. ‘“‘How should I 
triumph, if You tore out of my limbs the Power of your 
Passion?” 

Not a Saint? Who knows! Perhaps not. But in the 
image of a Saint, and, surely, the shadow, if not the very 
image, of Aloysius. 

We might have continued, as many suggested, to seek to 
remove false ideas about St. Aloysius by repeating, and dis- 
cussing them. We like to admit fresh air to stuffy places. 
We also like to take the wind from the sails of critics. But 
there is no time for that; and we prefer to go straight to the 
positive. In Aloysius there is so much that is positive, that 
we single out one thing only—his force of wi/?. 

The Holy Father may have startled some when he 
described Aloysius as a “worthy son of the most valiant 
race of the Gonzagas.” At any rate, “il y avait du courage 
dans cette famille.” In Aloysius’s veins fermented the 
blood of the Malaspina, d’Este, Malatesta, Hohenzollern, 
Tana clans; a tempestuous heredity; and if we see much 
violence in the story of his people, neither can we deny 
them courage; if we see brutality, we see high spirit too. 
Spirited indeed was that old grandfather of his, Aloysius of 
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Castiglione, Castel-Goffredo and Solferino, tough old warrior 
nicknamed the Limper-Squinter, for the injuries war had 
done to him, whose quaint epitaph ended: “ Aloysius Gon- 
zaga, Marquis, willed here to rest, when dead, who never 
rested while alive!’ Nor had that blood been tamed out 
of his grandchildren: not for nothing were at least one of 
Aloysius’s uncles and two of his brothers murdered—one of 
the latter (Rodolfo, his successor, in fact) not only dying in 
reprisal for his seizure of a fief, but perishing excommunicate, 
for coining papal money in his private mint. The other 
brother was shot in his mother’s arms, and she herself left 
for dead, stabbed through and through, outside Castiglione, 
whose gates she had refused to have opened to admit the 
soldiery who had carried her thither, roped to a horse, and 
who meant to kill, she knew, her third son Francis, by that 
time Marquis there. These were the fellow-men among 
whom Aloysius had to move, even after he had entered the 
Society; settling their savage differences with success, so 
long as he lived. Well, Pitt was Prime Minister at 25: Eng- 
land, said Frederick the Great, had travailed sore to produce 
his father, ‘‘ mais enfin elle est accouchée d'un homme”’; and 
the older Pitt's virility did not vanish out of the son, and the 
quick-matured Aloysius can well be thought of by us as fit, 
at 23, to carry through an office high as was the statesman’s, 
and indeed, he was at once foreseen as the future General of 
the Society. He was very much a man, in physique and in 
intelligence; and only the refining influence of divine grace 
altered the natural substratum of his character till it 
supported sanctity. 

There is no excuse, save the anemic Aloysian art, for think- 
ing that he did not appreciate to the full his hereditary tem- 
perament. He knew early enough that he had a sharp tongue, 
and criticized what he saw. He also had all the instinct for 
self-conceit. He had tried to repel worldly pride by becom- 
ing a religious, but no sooner was he in his novitiate than 
vanity once more tempted him because he Aad become a 
religious. And in a day or two, despondency settled on him, 
as we can read—he felt it had been pain wasted: he would 
never be good for anything in the Society. I see in this a 
double consideration—no doubt something happened to make 
him think he would be useless; but, he was not such a fool 
as to suppose he had no talents, and he had come to the 
Society fully intending to work to the extreme of those talents 
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for the high purpose it set itself. He never thought he had 
become a hermit. He considered, and declined the purely 
contemplative Orders. The lad who prayed for such long 
hours yet knew that prayer never was to absorb him. 

It has been suggested that he defeated this very purpose 
by his penances, and in fact killed himself off quite young, 
a wasted life. 

I don’t believe it. I think he might have outgrown 
even his headaches and insomnia, as many young men do. 
I think his constitution was of iron. What he died of, was 
the plague he caught while looking after men dying in the 
very streets, victims of atrocious conditions. We know he 
carried them on his back, when need was, to hospital. A 
weakling cannot do that. We know he spent hours with 
them in the wards, doing things that made him sick and faint 
despite his career of fierce self-control. Yes, he had con- 
trolled himself “with the horse-whip,” but he had not lived 
in disgusting worlds, physically disgusting, I mean. He had 
known what it was to see his own blood run; but not what’ 
other people’s putrefying bodies are. When he stopped using 
scent, he lived none the less in a scented world: here, the 
stifling, dense-packed wards were reeking. . . . But when 
he got the infection, he resolved, and even vowed, that when 
well again he would go straight back. If it be urged that 
that was insanity, if not in him, at least in his superiors, who 
risked—in fact, threw away—so valuable a life: they should 
have preserved him “for greater things ’—ah, there we have 
a question of perspective, of a scale of values. He would 
have asked you what greater thing there might be, than tend- 
ing Christ, and Christ in so ghastly a disguise. This, I 
confess, out-passes argument. 

Yet it is urged that his public “humiliations’—his old 
clothes, and the like—made both him and his family look 
silly, and injured his influence. 

First, I am sure Aloysius never made himself look 
silly, It is hard for a man of real interior, personal dignity 
and self-possession, ever to look undignified. I have seen 
one or two persons of extreme dignity no less extreme in 
dowdiness. They continued to take themselves for granted, 
and people never dreamed of impertinence. But looking 
at Aloysius from our human standpoint, I think we mav say, 
first, that he felt himself wedged in a society that was not 
only utterly antagonistic to all that he really was, or was 
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meant to be, but, which was incurable in itself. To begin 
with, at Florence, he “took a vow of chastity.’’ Perhaps 
Aloysius, had he grown up ungraced, would never have taken 
to the base paths of any slimy lust: but I should say that 
once he had wanted this or that, no power on earth would 
have prevented his taking it. True, his brother, Rodolfo, 
married the girl he seized and whirled away in a carriage: 
but it never occurred to Aloysius or anyone else that he had 
done so. Why should he? (Society would think.) She was 
not noble. . . . I can, then, quite imagine almost any 
young man at the court of that Grand Duke might decide 
that it was a vow that he must take, or expect defeat. 
The place was a vortex of murder, wanton waste, and riotous 
licentiousness. “I swore to myself,” the Frenchman kept 
saying, ‘that I would not flinch, would not swerve one hair’s 
bréadth when the surgeons tortured me.” Aloysius swore to 
God: he went to the miraculous picture of Our Lady, and 
took the steeliest resolve he knew of. Then came that period 
when he did not know what to do next, and could in fact do 
nothing. But such a nature simply can’t do nothing. He 
saw himself in a world that was one vast conspiracy to suck 
him under. All his human side was ready, at a moment, to 
betray him. Not an inch yielded, then; nay, an offensive. 
“What? you flinch? you flag? The horse-whip, then! Pick 
up the horse-whip!”’ so too cried d’Arnoux. Aloysius knelt 
on his cold stone floor—‘‘On guard against warmth,” cried 
the soldier. “Warmth is a creole that dreams but of 
cushions.” Aloysius flogged himself to keep awake— 
“Despite the whip,” said the man who knew it was harder 
for him to sleep than to watch, “ your insomnia Jasted 
till noon.” Aloysius, indignant that his mind dare think 
of aught save God at the very hour when God permits it to 
think of Him, savages his brain till he has absolute control 
of his ideas, and thinks just of what he wills. The lieutenant, 
scandalized when his memory plays him false, “picks up 
the switch,” and sees whether he can’t discipline some mus- 
cles into this finicky slave, “till she does me all the service 
I shall please to demand from her.” Poor faculty! another 
time when it jibbed, “I took my whip—she howled a lot, 
but ended by giving in. Now I know, now I know how to 
quell you, old beldame! I'll never yield to you again. You 
shall move! you shall move!” Be sure that the boy, who 
was but beginning to learn to pray, and could not know yet 
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how quiet is full strength, did use every violence: he really 
was like the man we have quoted, suddenly aware that he 
is in a jungle of myriad poisonous tendrils and no path, and 
wildly he hacks to this side and to that, calling ever to God, 
“Direct me.” 

It was in Spain that he came definitely to the conclusion 
that a Society based entirely on money and rank was irre- 
formable, and that he must go elsewhere. Observe that had 
he retained his position he would not have been alone, but 
involved in a perfect network of relatives, and, what is more, 
bound up with kings and emperors to whom he owed all 
manner of dues. How could he have obtained the money 
needed to support his personal position, let alone pay what 
Spain and the Empire required, save by the methods every- 
where and necessarily in vogue—extortion to devastation- 
point? Whole areas around Florence, we learn, were simply 
laid waste owing to the Grand Duke's obligations to other 
crowns. And if it be said, “ Well, why not have struck out 
a line of his own? have been a just and benevolent and alto- 
gether constitutional Despot” (quaint contradiction) !—how 
could he? I know that the next Medici was relatively right 
and just in his dealings—but what is the further term of that 
relation! Who could approve of the State of Tuscany even 
under Cardinal Ferdinand! No; I see no obligation on Aloy- 
sius to have continued doing all his life just what he was ac- 
cused of doing at the beginning of it—putting himself cross- 
ways to his Society, uselessly, when he could join a Society 
where he could be in useful co-operation. 

I expect Aloysius was pretty rough with those whom 
he had to resist, and who backed up all that was weakest 
and most “‘laisser-aller” in him. In a frightful hour a 
melancholy visitor called on d’Arnoux. “Alas, alas! At 
24! And wounded thus! O this war! Your best years 
sacrificed."’ ‘I wanted to answer this absurdity, but I was 
too weak.’’ We rather dread to speculate on what the answer 
might have been . . . “ Despondency, disillusionment—my 
deadly enemies. I will persecute them savagely. So far 
as charity allows, pitilessly will I brush aside these scat- 
terers of ice, these north-wind merchants, these men who 
gnaw one’s wings, vampires who without saying a word, dry 
up your tongue, suck your brain and spirit empty. . . . Tribe 
of the jealous, the impotent, the egotistic! Hermetically shut 
back upon themselves, critics, contradictors, ironists! 
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Wretched unwitting enemies of Him who said: ‘I came 
to cast fire on the earth—I am waiting for it to blaze!’ 
When they talk, shut their mouths for them. If you can’t, 
shun them. They are unwholesome and infectious. . . . I 
implore you, keep awake to the salvation of enthusiasm!” 
If you had said to Aloysius that you couldn't /ike him if he 
went on as he was doing, I fear—well, ‘‘ Hippocleides doesn't 
care” was a frivolous reply, and the gentleman had “ danced 
away his marriage”: Aloysius wouldn’t have answered 
frivolously, and hadn't danced away his coronet: but he 
might have been tempted to say to you: “Aloysius doesn’t 
care!" I think he would have come to care: he had a 
rich faculty for affection: within the Society he attached 
himself very closely to two fellow-students, and he begged 
to be allowed to keep one lay-brother always with him, a 
request, to-day, unthinkable and even then very exceptional, 
we surmise. But towards the end, they really did seek him out, 
not for the thrill of being with a Gonzaga, nor even, I think, 
with the saintly portent of the college, but just because he 
had fully, now, learned Christ, and could communicate Him. 
And it is certain that his parents loved him, and the towns- 
folks of Castiglione loved him, and so did their little children. 
That is a good sign! 

To tell the truth, it has irked us to outline thus some sort 
of apologia of this Saint, for that implies we are seeking to 
justify him to ourselves, and using our own standards as the 
right ones, and showing that he was not too divorced from 
them. It is true that we consciously wish to destroy, if it 
exists, any false opinion about Aloysius, and that it must exist 
is evident from what the Holy Father himself has said, and 
after all it is obvious. But we do not want to build up the 
true opinion about Aloysius out of the base material of our 
own views. Aloysius was a Saint—yes, and at once I seem 
to hear the really half-contemptuous words: “Oh yes, I’m 


not denying he was very sainély. But. . . .” I did not say 
“saintly,” but, “a Saint.” The Artist is not just “artistic,” 
nor a Beethoven “musical.”” A Saint. That means that 


God loved him, and loved him tremendously. And tremen- 
dously he loved God back. Almost we think the root of the 
matter is, that we don’t realize to-day ‘that it is possible to 
love God. “The illness of the age,” says the French writer, 
whom we quote for the last time, “is, that it cannot hate, 
because it can no more love. Hate is but the obverse of 
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love.” Is it true that we cannot love? At any rate we know 
that God cannot do otherwise: and when we are touching 
a Saint, we have the really terrifying knowledge that we are 
approaching—please God, not uninvited—the transcendent 
love story of God and a human soul. Ina sense, we may be 
less timid when the Saint has been canonized. For canoni- 
zation is the official placarding of the Saint by the Church: 
he and his affairs are meant to become public. All the 
same, we are adding ourselves to that Event, which a Saint's 
life is, and which means, God’s Love requited by a man. 
After that, criticize! Well, yes, we shall dare to study: and 
we shall be sincere. We shall say all we think, but remem- 
bering, proclaiming, that we think and say it—alas—from 
what a level! Right down in the dust. Still, we shall think 
and say it, leaving others assuredly to judge it. Even assum- 
ing that Aloysius, the growing, learning, fighting, lonely, 
tragic boy, could err, as the serenity of our savoir-/aire and 
knowledge of the world, nay, of our philosophy of life might 
argue, it still remains that in all of it he was loving God with. 
a power utterly beyond our reckoning, and that God was lov- 
ing him in a way of which we can have no knowledge till 
it be shown to us in some hereafter. Aloysius moved here 
and there through that Roman College, and died in it very 
simply: and the most that the men around him could know 
was that there was that passing between him and God which 
they were wisest to worship in silence, as men do who know 
themselves of sinful lips, and having thoughts that are not 


as God's thoughts are. 
C. C. MARTINDALE. 











THE NEW VOLUME OF THE “ ACTA 
SANCTORUM”’ 


T is now, roughly speaking, three hundred years since 

| the publication of that vast collection of hagiographical 
sources, originally planned by Father Rosweyde, S.J., 
and destined to be known to future ages as the “ Acta Sanc- 
torum,” was committed to the editorial care of his confrére, 
Father John Bollandus. After inevitable delays and the 
association in the enterprise of Father Henschenius as assis- 
tant editor, the first two volumes—folios of more than a thou- 
sand pages each, which together contained the saints of the 
month of January—were given to the world in 1643. Father 
Bollandus survived until 1665 and the three volumes for 
February, which were published together in 1658, again 
represented the joint labour of himself and Henschenius 
alone; but it was found necessary to recruit new workers. 
The first and by far the most famous of these was Father 
Daniel Papebroch, who contributed splendid work to no less 
than eighteen volumes of the Acta and who before his death 
in 1714 had seen the undertaking carried down to the end 
of June. The little association of “ Bollandists,” as they 
were popularly called from the name of the first editor, which 
had at no one time numbered more than three or four mem- 
bers, all of them Jesuits belonging to the Belgian province 
of the Society, had accomplished half the task before them 
in a period, roughly speaking, of about eighty years. Upon 
this basis one might reasonably have expected that, with the 
experience already gained, the whole enterprise would have 
been brought to a conclusion before the end of the eighteenth 
century. But any such hope was doomed to disappointment. 
There can be no question in the present article of relating 
once again the sad story of the difficulties and blows of 
adverse fortune so bravely met by those who in the last two 
hundred years have continued the work of Fathers Bollandus, 
Henschenius and Papebroch.t Though the output as 
1An admirable account of the whole undertaking was published shortly 
after the conclusion of the War by the present doyen of the Bollandists, Pére 
Hippolyte Delehaye, under the title “‘A travers trois Siécles; L’CEuvre des 
Bollandistes, 1615—1915"’; Bruxelles, 24 Boulevard Saint-Michel, 1920. This 
was translated into English and printed as an expression of kindly sympathy 


by the non-Catholic American University of Princeton at the Princeton Uni- 
versity Press. 
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measured by the ecclesiastical calendar has been much 
slower, this delay has most certainly not been due to any lack 
of diligence on the part of the workers. In the two last 
centuries no less than forty volumes, including that which 
has just come from the press, have actually been issued, as 
against the twenty-six which before 1717 sufficed to dispose 
of the first six months of the year. Nevertheless our hagio- 
graphers have not yet reached the middle of November and 
the instalment just received, in spite of its nearly 800 folio 
pages, deals with the saints of only two days, November gth 
and roth. 

The causes of the delay and of this apparently vast ex- 
pansion are various, but also easily understood. To begin 
with, in the editing of all original texts a much higher stan- 
dard of critical scholarship now prevails than was dreamed 
of in the days of Papebroch and Mabillon. The representa- 
tives of Catholic hagiography must keep abreast of their 
secular contemporaries, of such scholars, let us say, as 
Harnack and Bruno Krusch. This involves an immense ex- 
penditure of time in tracking down and collating all the more 
important manuscripts of the Lives which they edit, and it 
also demands the inclusion of not one account only of a 
Saint’s career, but also of any others which contribute sub- 
stantially fresh material. Moreover, now that the apparatus 
of historical scholarship has been so incredibly improved, 
biographies have come to light of many less-known Saints 
who, two centuries ago, would perforce have had to be dis- 
missed in a page or two for lack of fuller material. 

Again it must be plain enough that in the course of three 
hundred years the Church's roll of honour has been steadily 
expanding. The “Acta Sanctorum” profess to take account 
not only of the servants of God who have been formally 
proclaimed champions of the faith by a Bull of canonization, 
but also of all the Beati and those whose cultus has directly 
or indirectly been ratified by the Holy See. These last are 
very numerous. Moreover, there appears to be little doubt 
that the calendar for the summer and autumn months is 
notably fuller than in the earlier season of the year; partly 
because there was a strong tendency wherever possible to 
keep feasts by preference when fine weather could be counted 
upon and when the hours of daylight were longer, rather than 
in the stormy and uncertain winter months when locomotion 
was difficult; partly from the fact that during the spring 
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such saints’ days were liable to frequent derangement owing 
to the concurrence of the lenten and paschal celebrations, 
but perhaps most of all because in southern Europe the heats 
of the summer and early autumn were more dangerous to 
life than the cool winds and cloudy skies which were preva- 
lent in the early part of the ecclesiastical year. There seems 
to be good reason to believe that the mortality among saints 
as well as among sinners reached its climax after midsummer, 
a circumstance which naturally has not been without its effect 
upon the entries in the martyrologium and in local calendars. 
No doubt the groups of early martyrs are pretty evenly dis- 
tributed through all four seasons, but the confessors seem 
distinctly to show a tendency to accumulate in the summer 
and autumn. It can hardly, then, be matter of surprise if 
all these causes working together, the Saints of July should 
occupy seven volumes, those of August six, those of Septem- 
ber eight, and that October, the last completed month, should 
have extended to thirteen. 

If, however, the month of November threatens to outstrip 
all its predecessors in the matter of diffuseness, a very con- 
siderable share in this result must undoubtedly be attributed 
to the increased attention now paid to saints of the eastern 
Church. That very distinguished Orientalist, Father Paul 
Peeters, is responsible in the volume so recently published 
for almost a quarter of the contents. For the first time since 
this great enterprise was set on foot, we have, printed at full 
length, texts in almost all the ecclesiastical languages of the 
east. There is Syriac and Armenian and A:thiopic and 
Georgian and Arabic, over and above some hundreds of pages 
of Greek, while Coptic and Russian characters at least make 
their appearance occasionally in the introductions and foot- 
notes. Following the precedent set in the last two or three 
volumes of the “ Acta,”” the Greek texts are no longer trans- 
lated, though marginal notes in Latin may help the reader 
whose Greek has grown rusty to gather their general drift. 
On the other hand Father Peeters so far condescends to the 
infirmity of the average western student as to print a Latin 
version side by side with the oriental texts which form the 
more substantial portion of his contributions. The labour 
of correcting the proofs of a work conceived on this scale 
must have been enormous, and the expense of having it all 
set up in admirably clear type by the Belgian firm of De 
Meester and Sons affords full justification, even apart from 
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the post-War conditions of the printing trade, for the in- 
creased price at which this volume of the “Acta” is issued 
to the public. 

Another novel feature for which no precedent exists in 
any previous instalment of the work is the publication in the 
original Irish, though not in Irish type, of more than one 
important hagiographical document, notably the Lives of St. 
Benignus, Bishop of Armagh, and of St. Greallan of Craeb 
Grellain. There are also three Latin Lives of St. Aid Mac 
Bricc, Bishop of Cill Air, short notices of some Welsh Saints, 
two of whom belong to Anglesey, and a summary, appended 
to both the ninth and tenth day of November, which bears 
the title, “Sancti qui in utraque Scotia coluntur.”” It is 
pleasant to learn from the Preface to the volume that the 
Jesuit scholastic, M. Paul Grosjean, deservedly characterized 
by the editors as ‘ maturae eruditionis juvenis,” who is mainly 
responsible for these Celtic features, has had the advantage 
in revising his proofs of the help of two distinguished Oxford 
scholars,—Dr. Charles Plummer, the specialist in Irish hagio-’ 
graphy, and Dr. John Fraser, Jesus Professor of Celtic. There 
is no more charming feature in the culture of the present day 
than the readiness of acknowledged experts to put their 
knowledge at the disposal of all meritorious workers in the 
same field, regardless of the barriers of nationality or creed. 
As the editors gratefully testify in their preface, the very 
publication of this volume, in view of the present cost of 
printing such materials, would have been practically impos- 
sible, had they not been helped by a fund, subscribed to by 
the Universities and other learned bodies of the United States 
of America with the view of helping the cause of letters in 
Belgium to recover from the disabilities entailed by the War. 

And this may be a suitable opportunity to commend to the 
notice of those who still retain an interest in classical learn- 
ing, the singularly graceful terms of the preface, signed 
jointly by the two editors, Fathers H. Delehaye and Paul 
Peeters, in which they pay their tribute of affection to former 
colleagues associated with them in the preparation of the 
preceding volume, and in which they make acknowledgment 


1 As the practice of the most distinguished Celtic scholars, both in the British 
Isles and on the Continent abundantly attests, the use of Irish type is a some- 
what superfluous luxury. The alphabet used by the Irish scribes is the same as 
that employed in Anglo-Saxon or Latin documents. It is only the form of 
some of the characters which differs from the Roman letters in common use. 


VOL. CXLVII, cc 
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of the assistance so generously rendered by eminent scholars, 
librarians and Fachgenossen in every part of the world. If, 
as the reader of Joseph Justus Scaliger and our own John 
Milton, soon comes to discover, the Latin language can be 
made in an extraordinary degree the instrument of the gross- 
est and most unmeasured invective, so it also lends itself with 
remarkable grace to the expression of those feelings of 
courtesy, gratitude and delicate compliment which do as 
much honour to the writers as to those to whom the tribute is 
paid. It would not be too much to say that the modern 
hagiographer has proved himself superior to his predecessors 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries not only in 
critical insight and in the thoroughness of his methods of 
scholarship, but also in the good taste and sobriety which 
marks so distinct an advance upon the somewhat fulsome 
dedications to royal personages prefixed to certain earlier 
folios in the series. 

Turning now to notice more in detail some of the contents 
of the volume before us, I must of necessity forgo any attempt 
to deal with the oriental materials which accident has made 
so conspicuous in these two particular days of the calendar. 
The Greek Lives of the Martyr, St. Theodore, which occupy 
some seventy pages; as well as other Greek texts relating 
to early Saints which for reasons explained in the preface 
have been printed in an Appendix, would all demand more 
time than I can now afford to acquaint myself adequately 
with their contents and with the problems they present. The 
same too must be said of another conspicuous feature in the 
work, the discussion of the history of the Martyrs, SS. Trypho, 
Respicius and Nympha, who again are rather remote and 
obscure, despite the large amount of space devoted to them. 
More in accord with the recent trend of my own reading, and 
also more manageable on account of its brevity, is the account 
incidentally afforded of a very early case of stigmatization, 
that of the Dominican nun, Blessed Helen of Hungary. She 
is certainly a somewhat evasive saint. Her feast is not kept 
in the Order itself. There has been no formal beatification 
or “confirmatio cultus” by the Holy See, but on the other 
hand she seems, after her death in the convent of Veszprim 
where she lived, to have been honoured there as “Beata 
Helena.” Her relics were preserved with veneration, pic- 
tures of her were painted with a halo, and notably in our own 
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National Gallery here in London a panel by Fra Angelico 
represents Blessed Helen at the extremity of a crowd of holy 

Dominicans in company with Blessed Margaret of Hungary 
who began her religious life as a child in the same convent 
of Veszprim. We have no exact knowledge as to the date of 
Helen’s birth, cr of her death or the age to which she lived ; 

but Pére Lechat, who is responsible for the notice which the 
Bollandists have devoted to her in their new volume, argues 
very convincingly that she must have died about the year 
1240, and that the manuscript Life which he prints, though 
no copy now preserved of it is older than the fifteenth cen- 
tury, must have been written at Veszprim before 1260. The 
proper date of her feast is equally uncertain, but in virtue 
of an entry in a book called “L’Année dominiquaine,”’ pub- 
lished at Paris in 1670, the 9th of November has been adopted 
as the most suitable occasion for printing the text of her short 
biography. Rather curiously the document, drawn up pro- 
bably by nuns unfamiliar with any kind of literary composi- 
tion, begins quite abruptly with the mention of her stigmata. 
This was no doubt the most remarkable fact associated with 
her memory. The first paragraph of the Life accordingly 
runs as follows: 

We the sisters of St. Catharine of Veszprim report here 
the things which we have seen with our own eyes con- 
cerning the lady Helen, our sister, because for many years 
we lived in her company. She had wounds in both hands, 
and in her feet and in her breast. The first wound was 
made on the night of St. Francis in her right hand, in 
spite of her repugnance and though she said to our Lord: 
“Lord, do not do it; do not do it, Lord.”” We heard her 
voice, but we did not see to whom she spoke. The second 
wound was made on the feast of the Apostles SS. Peter 
and Paul at mid-day. In the wound of her right hand 
there grew a golden thread (crevit filum aureum) and 
hairs, and the golden thread, with twistings, increased in 
length (et filum aureum cum tortura extendebatur in 
longum). Also we often saw a lily grow with most beau- 
tiful flowers and a golden thread (stalk? ), and to prevent 
these being seen by others she dug them out of her hand ; 
which flowers were for a long time kept among us after 
her death. 


Passing over other extraordinary marvels which seem 
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mostly to have occurred when Sister Helen was in one or 
other of her frequent ecstasies we are told of a lily of mar- 
vellous whiteness sprouting from the wound in her breast 
(the exact words of the biography are in pectore ejus circa 
orificium stomachi) which “she tore out by the roots as deep 
as she could.” The lily was preserved by her companions 
and was seen not only by all the sisters, but by secular per- 
sons also, and later by the King himself (? Bela IV.); on 
the other hand we learn that all the wounds closed and were 
healed before the time of her death. 

This is certainly a very astounding narrative, for which no 
counterpart can be found in any of the numerous cases of 
stigmatization with which I have endeavoured to acquaint 
myself. To begin with it is extremely early in date. No 
one pretends that St. Francis received the stigmata before 
1224. He died in 1226 and was canonized in 1228. Yet 
the whole context of the Life of Blessed Helen implies that 
the wound in her right hand must have been received “on 
the night of St. Francis” not later than 1237 and probably 
some time before. Again the description of the flowers 
growing out of her hand and breast seems to belong to the 
realm of pure romance. Nevertheless we have to remember 
that the Dominican community of Veszprim was still in its 
first fervour at the time when these astonishing things were 
recorded. No one can read the depositions of the nuns made 
a few years after the death in 1271 of Blessed Margaret, 
who had begun her religious life at Veszprim, without being 
deeply impressed by the good faith as well as the simplicity 
of those who thus gave evidence. The Bollandist account 
makes no comment upon these alleged stigmata of Blessed 
Helen, and I must be content for the present to observe the 
same prudent reticence, only noting the incident as a speci- 
men of the interesting problems with which the student of 
this new volume of the Acta Sanctorum will constantly find 
himself confronted. 

For a second illustration of the mystical phenomena which 
the book before us, though by no means prolific in such mar- 
vels, records for the investigation of the curious reader, we 
may turn to the Life of St. Andrew Avellino, a Theatine 
Clerk Regular, who died at Naples in 1608, and is honoured 
on November roth, his feast being kept throughout the uni- 
versal Church. The editors make a tacit apology for the 
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relatively small space (15 pages) accorded to this great Saint 
on the ground that his history is already very fully known 
through a long series of modern biographies, which, based 
as they are upon the processes of beatification and canoniza- 
tion and upon the accounts left by contemporaries, are not 
only trustworthy but relatively exhaustive. This plea is in 
fact very well founded. In the very year of St. Andrew’s 
death a full narrative of the earlier portion of his career 
was inserted by Bishop Del Tufo as a chapter in his im- 
portant work, “Historia della Religione de’ Padri Cherici 
Regolari,” which was printed at Rome in 1609, while a 
separate biography by Father Castaldo, a fellow Theatine 
and intimate friend of the Saint, appeared in 1613. It 
would be useless to give a catalogue of all the other more am- 
bitious publications beginning with that of Father Bolvito 
in 1625, the year of his beatification, which are duly recorded 
in the “commentarius previus” of the volume before us. 
The one biographical text here printed is brief but of great. 
importance, seeing that it was written by Father Valerio 
Pagani, another intimate friend of the Saint, and has never 
yet seen the light. It is not, however, any incident occurring 
in the lifetime of St. Andrew Avellino, but the strange oc- 
currences which followed his death to which I now propose 
to direct attention. The accounts furnished by Father 
Castaldo in 1613, by Father Pagani who wrote in 1616, 
and by Father Bolvito in 1625, all of them intimately asso- 
ciated with these events, are so far as regards their substance 
in close agreement. 

Father Andrew died at Naples about half-past four on the 
Monday afternoon, November roth, 1608, and his body was 
carried next morning into the church of San Paolo, where 
the Office for the Dead was sung followed by a solemn Mass 
of Requiem. It was, it seems, intended to take the body 
down at once into the “ cimiterio,” apparently a sort of crypt 
below the church but open to the air, and there to bury it 
without further delay. However certain distinguished per- 
sons, notably the Princess of Stigliano, Donna Isabella Gon- 
zaga, and others who had been penitents of the Saint, 
earnestly pleaded that the interment might be postponed 
until evening in order to allow them and their friends to 
pay a last tribute of respect to the Father whom they had 
loved. This was conceded, and great crowds visited the 
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“cimiterio” where the body lay uncovered upon a simple 
bier. In their eagerness to procure relics of the hair, etc., 
some of these devotees seem with their scissors to have 
lacerated in two or three places the skin of the face, but 
this passed unperceived in the dim light, the more so because 
in attempting to lay the body in the coffin which had been 
prepared, the coffin proved to be too small, and in the end 
it was decided to make a new coffin and to defer the burial 
until the following day. Coming back early on the Wednes- 
day the Fathers noticed with considerable astonishment that 
drops of bright crimson blood had exuded from the abrasions 
which: had accidentally been made the night before, and on 
pressing the surrounding surface further drops followed. At 
this juncture there arrived upon the scene the ordinary medi- 
cal attendant of the community, Geronimo di Tomaso, who 
being much astonished at what he was told, made a small in- 
cision with a lancet in the forehead and then cut a fragment 
of skin from the cranium! which he intended to keep as a 
relic. Again some slight traces of blood appeared, and, the 
news spreading, a physician of much greater eminence, one 
Giulio Azzolino, called in the middle of the day. He punc- 
tured the upper part of the right ear with a similar result, 
though the drops of blood which showed themselves were 
very tiny. The “cimiterio” was then again shut up until, 
at the earnest petition of Isabella Caracciola, Duchess of 
Aquaro, and some other great ladies, they were allowed in 
the evening to have access to the body. On their coming it 
was discovered that from the wound last made, in the ear, 
blood had trickled in a considerable quantity staining the 
winding sheet and the cushion upon which the head reposed. 
A small receptacle which was then placed there to catch the 
flow, was soon filled, and a larger vessel was substituted during 
the night. Very early on the Thursday morning it was found 
that fully two ounces of blood had been collected in this way, 
but after this it was thought prudent, for fear of the crowds 
which might be attracted thither if the news got abroad, to 
transfer the body again to an upper room opening off the 
church, which room was kept locked until late on that same 
Thursday evening, when the interment ultimately took place. 
Meanwhile blood in a notable quantity also flowed from the 


1The Saint, who had reached the great age of 88, may have been bald, and 
in any case the region of the tonsure would probably have been free from hair. 
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incisions in the forehead and skull which had been made on 
the Wednesday morning by G. di Tomaso. 

Although there are some slight inconsistencies between 
the three earliest accounts to which I have referred, they 
are in clear agreement as to the main facts, and in particular 
regarding the flow of blood from the corpse, which seems 
to have occurred in such quantity that it partially filled two 
if not three small phials, one of which was retained by the 
Theatine Fathers at San Paolo where the Saint had died, and 
another given to the Duchess of Aquaro. The contemporary 
professional men who were witnesses of the prodigy seem to 
have been of opinion that this flow of blood was necessarily 
miraculous. How far the medical science of the present 
day would endorse that view I am unable tosay. If, as seems 
probable, the Saint died of an apoplectic stroke, the hamorr- 
hage after death might conceivably be due to a hypostasis in 
some cerebral cavity, and this suggestion is favoured by the 
circumstance that after the joltings inevitably caused by the 
removal of the body from one place to another, the hamorr- 
hage, ceasing at the ear, seems to have begun at the forehead. 
There is perhaps some reason for doubting whether life was 
really extinct, for Pagani and Bolvito both declare that dur- 
ing all these three days the limbs remained perfectly flexible 
without any sign of cadaveric rigor, and the latter further 
assures his readers that in spite of the cold wind which was 
blowing through the “cimiterio,’ Jerome di Tomaso, full 
36 hours after death, found the body still warm and that it 
had even communicated its warmth to the cushions upon 
which it lay and to the winding sheet. 

On the other hand there certainly seems to be no obvious 
explanation of a phenomenon which was attested on oath in 
the process of canonization by many eye-witnesses and which 
happened a week after the Saint’s death. In the evening 
of Monday, November 17th, there came to the house one 
Pietro Vecchione, who was a professor of medicine in the 
University of Naples, accompanied by half a dozen of his 
pupils and assistants. He had heard of the hemorrhage 
which had occurred in the dead body, and asked to see the 
blood, which after remaining for two or three days in an open 
vessel exposed to the air, was now kept, still liquid, in a 
stoppered phial. 


The Father Superior [writes Pagani, an eye-witness] 
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fetched the phial (‘‘caraffina”) and brought it to the 
visitor in a place where a number of us were gathered to- 
gether. Taking the phial from him, the Doctor suddenly 
remarked, while holding it in his hands: ‘Do you not 
notice that it is beginning to boil?’’ And looking at it 
closely we all perceived that this was true, and that the 
surface of the blood was full of little bubbles, in such a 
way that when we inclined the said phial a little the bub- 
bles remained attached to the glass and that other bubbles 
formed in their place. And so [he goes on] it has re- 
mained ever since, liquid, crimson and bright, though 
several years have now gone by. 

This account is not only shorter but notably more sober 
than that given of the same occurrence by Castaldo three 
years previously and by Bolvito nine years later. The former 
speaks of foam (schiuma) upon the surface of the blood, 
and he adds that this “ boiling’ went on for several hours 
until the glass of the upper part of the phial was clouded 
all over, though the next morning it was found quite clear 
again and the contents perfectly still. Further he avers 
that Dr. Vecchione declared, and afterwards attested upon 
oath, that he felt a throbbing in the phial like the pulsation 
of the blood in the veins of a living man. In one respect 
also Castaldo’s account, written in 1613, conflicts with that 
of Pagani in 1616. The latter says, or at least implies that 
the blood remained continually liquid; the former on the 
contrary affirms that for some months before he wrote the 
greater part of the contents of the phial had set quite hard.' 

One is tempted to regret that the Bollandist editors who, 
from the references given, must have had before them the 
text of the depositions made upon oath by Drs. Vecchione, 
Tomasi and Azzolino, as well as those of Avellino’s own fel- 
low religious, have not thought it worth while to reproduce 
any selection of these documents in the volume before us. 
Even though they may perhaps be found in copies of the 
printed “Summarium”’ distributed to members of the Con- 
gregation of the Rota, these books, especially the canoniza- 
tion processes of the early seventeenth century, are extremely 
rare and hard to come by. And surely the matter is intrin- 

1G. B. Castaldo, “‘ Della Vita del Padre Don Andrea Avellino,”” Napoli, 1613, 
p.184. Bolvito, “ Beati Andree Avellini, Clerici Regularis, Vita,"’ Napoli, 


1625, p.275, agrees with Castaldo in stating that Dr. Vecchione felt the pulsa- 
tion of the blood in the flask. 
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sically both more important and more interesting than, let 
us say, the admittedly fictitious narratives of many early mar- 
tyrdoms which simply repeat ad nauseam the same banal 
series of extravagances, or than those long catalogues of 
medizval miracles which fill so many pages in earlier volumes 
of the “Acta Sanctorum.” Is it not possible that in these 
matters the cult of the imédit may sometimes be pushed too 
far? Moreover while one quite recognizes the validity of 
the plea that the story of the lives of such relatively modern 
Saints as St. Andrew Avellino, St. Stanislaus Kostka, St. 
Leonard of Port Maurice, or St. John of the Cross, is now 
accessible to the reading world in almost any degree of detail 
that may be thought desirable, still the one thing which for 
the most part is lacking in even the best biographies is the 
material by which we may form an estimate of the value of 
the evidence for the miraculous incidents which occur in 
nearly all such records. It would seem reasonable to look 
to the great Bollandist collection to supply an exact text of 
those ultimate testimonies upon which the truth of the alleged 
marvels depends and which for the most part are only to be 
found in the processes of beatification and canonization. 
Let me hasten to add that in the present case of St. Andrew 
Avellino Pére Lechat has furnished two documents of this 
nature, one of which I will venture to translate in part. It 
appears clearly from the narratives of both Castaldo and 
Bolvito that the phial of blood which had exhibited such 
strange phenomena a week after the Saint’s death was pre- 
served with much veneration. We cannot forget that in the 
city of St. Januarius, the idea of the liquefaction and even 
of the ebullition of blood-relics can never have faded from 
men’s minds, for there were many other similar prodigies in 
other churches, besides that which still takes place eighteen 
times a year in the cathedral. In all probability, then, ex- 
pectation was rife among the Theatine Fathers that on the 
anniversary of Andrew Avellino’s death the phial of his 
blood, so strangely preserved, would bear witness to his 
sanctity by some new manifestation. If we may trust the 
three early biographers already mentioned these hopes were 
not disappointed. One of the two depositions now printed 
for the first time in the volume we are discussing states how 
in the year 1611 on November 1oth—this was the third 
anniversary—the phial of Andrew's blood, at the urgent en- 
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treaty of some young students of the Order, was reverently 
exposed upon a table in a gallery in which hung his portrait 
and that of other venerable Theatine Fathers; whereupon 
the document continues: 


After a very long prayer had been made in this (im- 
provised ) chapel, it was observed that the aforesaid blood, 
which was at first hard, began on the day named to 
liquefy in such a degree that before evening it was prac- 
tically all fluid and of a very bright colour. When the 
phials! were inverted it shifted its position accordingly 
and trickled downwards. Moreover, that same evening, 
just before six o'clock, the aforesaid blood boiled and 
frothed, while the Father Superior was holding the phial 
in his hand in the sight of all of us there present, to our 
very great consolation and wonder. And to attest the 
truth, we have made the present deposition, signed with 
our own hands and sealed with the seal of our Order. At 
Rome, the 21st of January, 1612. 


Then follow the attestations, each differing from the others 
slightly in form. For instance the first runs: 


I Don Luigi Surgente of the Clerks Regular was 
present and I vouch for all that is contained in the above 
affidavit. 


Seven other similar declarations follow with signatures. It 
will be noticed that these priests and students who had wit- 
nessed the prodigy in Naples in November only signed this 
instrument more than two months later, after their return to 
Rome. No doubt we may conjecture that the idea of draw- 
ing up a formal attestation was not thought of at the time, 
but only suggested itself afterwards as something likely to 
be of use in the process of beatification. Nevertheless one 
cannot help suspecting a certain dulness of perception as to 
the points evidentially important in testimony of this nature, 
for we find that a similar delay was again allowed to occur 
in the following year. Five Fathers and Brothers witnessed 
the liquefaction of the same blood—there is no mention on 
this occasion of its boiling and frothing—on November 1oth, 
1612, but they only drew up a formal statement to that effect 


1Two phials are here mentioned, but in a similar instrument drawn up ia 
reference to the exposition of the blood in the following year there is question 
of only one. 
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in Naples on March 8th, 1613. Curiously enough the docu- 
ment is also signed by the then superior of this residence of 
San Paolo, the Father Castaldo whose biography of St. 
Andrew, several times referred to above, was printed in that 
same year. The same Father Castaldo finds it appropriate 
that such a miracle should occur in the place where prodigies 
are already familiar in connection with the blood of many 
saints ‘“‘as for example St. John Baptist; St. Stephen, the 
First Martyr; St. Pantaleone, Martyr; St. Patricia, Virgin, 
over and above the most famous and long-standing of all, 
the glorious St. Januarius, the principal Patron of this city." 
It is certainly remarkable that nearly all the recorded 
miracles of blood liquefaction, or of blood preserved in- 
corrupt in a fluid state, seem to be traceable to the Kingdom 
of Naples. It is not only the early martyrs who are so re- 
markably privileged, but similar prodigies are recorded, and 
seemingly on good evidence, in the case of St. Andrew 
Avellino just mentioned, in that of Blessed Bernardino 
Realini, S.J., at Lecce, of St. Aloysius Gonzaga, of St. Al- 
phonsus Liguori, and several others. It were to be wished 
that though room may be lacking in the “ Acta Sanctorum” 
proper, some one of the Bollandist Fathers would find time 
to publish a dissertation on this puzzling phenomenon either 
as a “ Subsidium Hagiographicum” forming an independent 
treatise, or at any rate as an article in their invaluable 
“ Analecta.” 
HERBERT THURSTON. 


1Castaldo, “ Vita di S. Andrea Avellino,” p. 185. 














A NOTE ON THE MEDIAVAL 
INQUISITION 


HE thirteenth century is the Friars’ Century. It 
belongs to them, just as the fourth century belongs 
to the great Doctors of the Church, and the sixteenth 
to the Society of Jesus. The Friars dominate the thirteenth 
century by the wide sweep of their activities. The list of 
great names is bewildering in its richness and variety. Philo- 
sophers and scientists, missionaries and canonists, the mendi- 
cant preacher and the learned doctor, even kings and poets 
are numbered amongst the sons of St. Francis and St. 
Dominic. They preached to the infidel in the East. They 
threw themselves into the intense intellectual life of their 
times, giving coherence and firmness where had been con- 
fusion and insecurity. They were in the forefront of the 
battle against heresy. In the lecture-rooms they refuted the 
errors of Averrhoes and the Arab doctors. In the open field 
they fought as Inquisitors against the poisonous, anti-social 
doctrines of the Manichees. 

Bernard Gui was born in 1261; and at theage of aineteen 
he made his profession in the Dominican Order at Limoges. 
In turn he became Prior of the Dominican houses at Albi, 
Carcassonne, Castres and Limoges. For nearly seventeen 
years he occupied the post of chief Inquisitor at Toulouse ; 
and when he was relieved of this charge, he was appointed 
Archbishop of Tuy in Galicia in recognition of his notable 
services. He must be accounted one of the most remarkable 
men of his time. In an age of prolific writers he was amongst 
the most prolific of them all; and his works include: “An 
Abridged Chronicle of the Emperors” (a kind of outline of 
history from the Incarnation to his own time), ‘A Chronicle 
of the Kings of France,” “A Treatise on the Saints of the 
Limousiun,” ‘A Treatise on the History of the Abbey of St. 
Augustine at Limoges,” “The Mirror of the Saints,” “ Lives 
of the Saints,” “An Historical Treatise on the Dominican 
Order,” “A Treatise on the Mass” and “A Summary of 
Christian Doctrine.” Finally there is his most famous work, 
the “Practica Inquisitionis,” in which he gathered up the 
fruits of his long experience as an Inquisitor, outlining with 
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a wealth of illustration and with much careful advice the 
whole duty and functions of an official of the Holy Office; 
and describing accurately the various heresies with which 
he had been called upon to deal. For the study of Inquisi- 
torial methods in particular and of medizval heresy in 
general the “ Practica” is, perhaps, the most valuable single 
work that we possess.? 

When Bernard Gui assumed the Inquisitorial office in 
1307, the situation in Languedoc was supremely critical. 
The country was still violently inflamed by the seditious agi- 
tations of the Franciscan, Bernard Delicieux. There had 
been loud complaints against the conduct of the Inquisitors 
at Albi and Carcassonne; and the commission of cardinals 
appointed by Pope Clement V. had found, after investigation, 
that the complaints had been fully justified. Drastic reforms. 
which were to be ratified some five years later at the Council 
of Vienne, had been introduced. Meanwhile there had been 
a great recrudescence of heretical activity throughout the 
country; and thousands of heretics, who had taken refuge 
in Lombardy and Aragon, began to stream back into the 
south of France. Philip the Fair, busily engaged in the 
preliminaries of his campaign against the Templars, seems 
to have been blind to the growing menace of heresy in 
Languedoc. At any rate, during the two years following upon 
the Pontifical Commission in 1306, the Inquisition, deprived 
of the support of the secular authorities and necessarily para- 
lysed by the political turbulence of the country, seems to have 
remained wholly inoperative. 

Yet the Albigensian heresy was a venomous social poison 
which it would have been suicidal to leave unmolested. Even 
Lea, with his admitted hatred of all things Catholic and with 
his frequently amazing lack of sound historical vision,—even 
Lea, I say, admits that: — 

The cause of orthodoxy was in this case the cause of 
civilization and progress. Had Catharism become 
dominant or even had it been allowed to exist on equal 
terms, its influence could not have failed to prove disas- 
trous. . . . It was not only a revolt against the Church, 
but a renunciation of man’s dominance over nature.* 


1The best edition is that published by Mgr. Douais (Paris, 1886). There 
are, I believe, four manuscript copies of the “ Practica” in existence to-day, 
one of which is in the British Museum (Egerton MSS., No. 1897). 

* H. C. Lea, “A History of the Inquisition in the Middle Ages,’ Vol. I.. 
p. 106. 
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We get a very exhaustive and conclusive account of the 
heresy in the “Practica.” Herein we find the denial both 
of the Divinity and Humanity of Our Lord, the theory that 
Our Lady was only apparently a woman but was actually sex- 
less, that the State has no right to punish anyone by death, 
that marriage is a greater sin than adultery, that a woman 
with child is possessed of a devil and cannot be saved in 
that state of impurity, that the Pope is Antichrist and the 
Church the whore of Babylon, and a number of other choice 
doctrines proceeding from the dualistic principle. We have 
several references in the “ Liber Sententiarum,” published by 
Limborch, to the cheerful Albigensian ceremony called the 
“Endura,” which involved the practice of suicide as a reli- 
gious rite. We hear of a mother, acting upon the orders of 
the heretical priesthood, deliberately starving her baby to 
death. A woman of Toulouse, after several unsuccessful 
attempts to consummate the “ Endura,” finally killed herself 
by swallowing pounded glass. Instances of the revolting 
practice could be multiplied. It has been estimated that 
the “Endura” put to death far more heretics in Languedoc 
than did the Inquisition. Tanon justly refers to the thing as 
“‘a barbarous practice which we could scarcely believe, unless 
we had such frequent references to it.””1 

It is no exaggeration to describe Bernard Gui as the man 
who launched its death-blow upon the Albigensian heresy. 
Throughout the long drawn out struggle Languedoc remained 
the chief battle ground; and throughout the struggle Tou- 
louse remained the central heretical stronghold. Toulouse, 
it has been said, was the Rome of the heresy. Further it was 
during the opening years of the fourteenth century that the 
crisis and culmination of the battle was reached. Perhaps 
it would be stretching a point to assert that the Church’s 
war against the heresy was a one-man show. But it is at 
least certain that when Bernard assumed office the power 
of the heretics was everywhere on the up-grade: and that 
when he retired on his elevation to the episcopate, its strength 
was completely broken. 

During his term of office, which lasted from 1 307 to 1323, 
he convened eighteen autos-da-/é and pronounced nine hun- 
dred and thirty sentences,—an average of rather more than 
fivea month. Of the effects of his tremendous and inflexible 


1L. Tanon, “Histoire des Tribunaux de I’Inquisition en France,” p. 224. 
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energy we may judge by noting the course of events in Lan- 
guedoc subsequent to his retirement. Between 1326 and 
1330 we hear of the holding of autos-da-fé at Narbonne, 
Pamiers, Beziers and Carcassonne. There was one at Car- 
cassonne in 1357, at Toulouse in 1374 and finally at Car- 
cassonne in 1383. That is all; and it is a sufficient com- 
mentary on Bernard’s work. No Inquisitor was more zealous 
and efficient in the prosecution of heresy. Under his direc- 
tion the Inquisition, resuscitated and revived, operated with 
the easy smoothness of a machine. Its public ceremonies 
were conducted with grim and tremendous solemnity. With 
the experiments, failures and successes of nearly a century 
behind it, its procedure had all the ordered thoroughness 
of a highly organized tribunal. And before the hot blast 
of Bernard Gui's zeal the Albigensian heresy rocked in its 
tracks, wilted and was gone. 

Bearing all this in mind, we may realize how highly sig- 
nificant is the fact that we possess, in the Inquisitorial records 
of the Toulousain tribunal, the full count of Bernard’s 930 
sentences against heresy. The summary is as follows: — 


Released from obligation to wear crosses ............ 132 
Sentenced to pilgrimages, without wearing crosses 9 
PSNR GG UTI onan. cn ssa ncsccesecnenss senccnoscconcosees 139 
Sentenced to wearing Crosses ............:cceceeee eens 143 
INE °° deleedbtienaistelindanonidwitonintninbtbiibveenenencmtanani 307 
Dead persons, who would have been imprisoned 17 
Abandoned to the secular arm and burnt ............ 42 
Dead persons, who would have been abandoned 3 
Persons, whose bones were exhumed and burnt... 69 
Fugitives, declared excommunicate ..................... 40 
To be exposed in the stocks or pillory .................. 2 
SP WR Ce ai ciriisrchccscsciscs cenctsrenenense 2 
SIE Ucthdisidsstacsscsbedbehdiliavacwiasisiivaeenspiaaticeenndsbbbinionebees I 
Houses to be demolished ..................:ccccsessessseeseees 22 
Condemnation and burning of the Talmud (2 
EIEN” - Wibsbdlicabiichcsdhsoedses toeagesiesbasupentsventonesen I 
IN MINNIE Siaciiceisecievtacstsdndsmminchisedoteientenessi I 


A number of interesting points emerge from the study of 


1Douais, “‘Documents pour servir A l’Histoire de I'Inquisition,"’ Vol. I., 
p.205. Dom Brial, in the preface to Vol. XXI. of the earlier edition of the 
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these figures. It will be seen, for instance, that by far the 
most common sentence was imprisonment; and that out of 
the 307 heretics so committed, 139 were released before the 
expiration of their sentences. According to M. Langlois, 
19 out of the whole number were condemned to the “ murus 
strictus,”” which involved solitary confinement in chains; 
whilst the rest were committed to the comparatively easy 
routine of the “ murus largus.”} 

It is worth noting also that 17 out of the 42 persons aban- 
doned to the stake were condemned at the auto-da-7é on 
April 5th, 1310; during his last eleven years in office Ber- 
nard passed judgment in 715 cases, abandoning 19 im- 
penitent and relapsed heretics to the stake. Out of the whole 
number of 42 sentences of abandonment, 33 concerned re- 
lapsed heretics,—that is, persons who, after reconciliation 
with the Church, had fallen back into heresy,—whiist only 9 
of the condemned were impenitents. This is a sufficient 
refutation of those controversialists who would represent the 
heretics as martyrs, gladly welcoming death in the cause 
of truth. I have even come across in a professedly serious 
work a comparison between the heretics of Languedoc and 
the early Christian martyrs. The truth, of course, is that the 
number of those who steadfastly persisted in their beliefs and 
were even ready to die for their faith, was quite negligible. 
The majority sought under cross-examination, by every 
possible evasion and quibble, to avoid committing themselves 
to any statement of an heretical nature; just as, during their 
ordinary lives, they had sought, by a rigid adherence to all 
outward Catholic observances and even by regular attendance 
at Mass, to avert all possible suspicion from their persons. 

Another point concerns the auto-da-7/é, which is still widely 
regarded as a sort of ceremonial burning of heretics, accom- 
panied by much public merry-making and popular horse- 
play. This impression is quite erroneous. The Sermo 
Generalis or Auto-da-fé, as its name implied, comprised the 
preaching of a sermon and the making of a solemn Act of 
Faith by all who were present. It did not necessarily involve 


“Recueil des Historiens des Gaules,"’ says that Bernard Gui burnt 637 heretics. 
This is a mistake. The figure 637 represents the total number of individuals 
who appeared before Bernard’s tribunal. The same error, copied from Dom 
Brial, is made by M. Molinier, “ L'Inquisition dans le Midi de la France," 
p.207. The actual number burnt is 42. 

1Ch. V. Langlois, “L’Inquisition d’Aprés les Travaux Recents.” 
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the condemnation of heretics, still less the pronunciation of 
death sentences. An auto-da-fé was primarily a ceremonial 
assertion of the Church’s authority, intended to confirm the 
faithful and to warn them against the perils of heresy. Any 
important event, such as the installation of a new Inquisitor 
in the district, might be accompanied by one of these 
functions. 

From an early date, however, it became the recognized 
practice to add to the impressiveness of the auto-da-/é by 
the formal promulgation of judgment against all heretics 
who had appeared before the tribunal and had been convicted 
since the last ceremony of the kind. All of Bernard Gui's 
sentences were promulgated at autos-da-/é; and we have al- 
ready noted that he presided over eighteen. Yet at seven of 
these his most severe sentences were to terms of imprison- 
ment. At the auto convened on November 28th, 1319, he 
made only one anti-heretical judgment, ordering the burning 
of a great collection of Jewish literature that had come into 
his hands. At the auto on July 14th, 1321, he condemned: 
one heretic to banishment. On June 29th, 1321, the only 
measure relating to heresy was the removal of the interdict 
laid upon the village of Cordes. 

It is unnecessary to point out that Bernard's activities 
show the medizval Inquisition at the very summit of its 
efficiency and operating with its most relentless thoroughness. 
Its efficiency is demonstrated by the exceedingly small num- 
ber of failures,—that is, abandonments to the secular arm. 
Of its thoroughness the enormous number of sentences, as 
well as the subsequent course of events in Languedoc, provide 
sufficient evidence. I hasten to explain the apparent paradox 
that a sentence of abandonment to the stake constituted, as 
far as the Inquisitor was concerned, a failure. The Holy 
Office was primarily not a criminal tribunal, but a penitential 
office. Its purpose was not to punish, but to reconcile. Its 
sentences were not punishments, but penances, by which the 
spiritual regeneration of the reconciled heretic might be 
assisted. The Inquisitors themselves habitually speak of 
their ministrations in this sense. They desired not merely an 
acknowledgment of guilt, but a firm purpose of amendment. 
Consequently, when the accused obdurately persisted in his 
errors and resisted all attempts to bring him back to the 
Faith, the Inquisitor simply withdrew the protection of the 
Church from the impenitent sinner, declaring that he had 
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set himself in wilful rebellion against the law of God and 
could only be punished by the law of man. Heresy was 
a crime against the State, for which death was the legal 
punishment. 

The cares and responsibilities of the Inquisitorial office 
were clearly enormous. Bernard has himself left us a portrait 
of the Ideal Inquisitor : — 


He should be diligent and fervent in his zeal for re- 
ligious truth, for the salvation of souls and for the des- 
truction of heresy. He should always be calm in times 
of trial and difficulty, and never give way to outbursts 
of anger or temper. He should be a brave man, ready to 
face death if necessary, but while never running from 
danger, he should never be foolhardy in rushing into it. 
He should be unmoved by the entreaties or the bribes of 
those who appear before his tribunal; yet he must not 
harden his heart to the point of refusing to delay or to 
mitigate punishments, as circumstances may from time to 
time require. . . . In doubtful cases, he should be very 
careful not to believe too easily what may appear pro- 
bable, and yet is actually false; nor, on the other hand, 
should he stubbornly refuse to believe what may appear 
improbable, and yet is frequently true. He should zeal- 
ously discuss and examine every case, so as to be certain 
of making a just decision. . . . Let the love of truth 
and mercy, the special qualities of every good judge, 
shine in his countenance, and let his sentences never be 
prompted by avarice or cruelty.’ 


Such human compendia of all the virtues are rare enough 
at all times; and we can well appreciate the dictum of Mr. 
H. W. C. Davis, that, even had the Holy Office been staffed 
exclusively by Saints, corruptions and injustices must almost 
inevitably have appeared.? With this general point we are 
not here specially concerned. But it is clear that in Bernard 
Gui, the most zealous, formidable and successful of all the 
medizval Inquisitors, we have a man of honour and a man of 
extraordinarily versatile talents——a man, as Tanon says, 
“eminent for his knowledge, no less ardent than his prede- 
cessors, but more prudent and more balanced in his 
judgments.” 


‘9 Practica Inquisitionis " (Ed. Douais), pp. 232—233. 
2Davis, ‘“ Medieval Europe" (Home Univ. Lib.), p. 151. 
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Of the high esteem in which he was held by his contempor- 
aries we have many illustrations. He was employed by the 
Pope upon several diplomatic missions of an extremely deli- 
cate nature. His wide experience in matters concerning the 
prosecution of heresy caused him to be consulted by many 
who were confronted by similar problems in their own dio- 
ceses or districts. Thus in 1319 the Bishop of Compostella 
wrote to him, relating the presence of many heretics in his 
diocese and asking what should be done with them,—“ for 
up to the present the proper method of dealing with them is 
unknown amongst us."! Incidentally, the letter is an in- 
teresting commentary on conditions in Spain at the time; it is 
clear that heresy was practically unknown. As to Bernard’s 
great work, the “Practica,” it became a standard text-book 
on all matters relating to Inquisitorial procedure and to the 
nature of the various medizval heresies. And, as we have 
already remarked, it is an absolutely indispensable work to 
the historian of to-day. 

The history of the Inquisition has always been a matter: 
of the keennest controversy; and until the recent appearance 
of Mr. Tuberville’s admirable study,’ we possessed in Eng- 
lish no serious attempt to interpret the thing in the light of 
circumstances and with proper regard for the real character 
of medieval heresy. Lea’s huge volumes are exhaustive, 
but quite unconvincing as serious history and, at times, grossly 
inaccurate in the use of documents. Vacandard's book has 
been translated, but publication was made in America and 
the volume seems to be almost unobtainable in England. A 
wide field lies open to the historian,—a field which brings 
him into contact with some of the most fascinating of histori- 
cal problems. It is possible that many people, sympathetic 
and interested readers of history, have never even heard of 
Bernard Gui. It is certain that very few would be prepared 
to appraise him at his true worth, as one of the truly great 
men of his time. 

A. L. MAYCOCK. 


* “Practica,” p. 353. 
2 “Medieval Heresy and the Inquisition," by A. S. Turberville (Crosby 
Lockwood, 1923). 





MISCELLANEA 


I. CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL NOTES 
How THE C.T.S. IS PROGRESSING. 


EW institutions amongst us have wholly recovered from the 

war. If only because of higher prices and increased taxa- 
tion, all are, at least, more heavily burdened financially than 
they were. Naturally the C.T.S., whose Annual Meeting was 
held two weeks ago, could not escape. During the war-years 
it was grievously crippled in resources and output. At the end, 
and indeed up to December, 1920, its effective membership was 
about 1,700 and its income proportionately low. Yet the dis- 
illusionment of the war had created an unprecedented demand 
for a knowledge of the Faith, and thus gave the C.T.S., just when 
its fortunes were at their lowest, an opportunity such as it had 
never met before in the thirty-six years of its existence. Then 
it was that some bold spirits, inspired by Mr. Reed-Lewis, foun- 
der of the famous Bexhill Library, determined on a Forward 
Movement to increase membership and funds, and to seize the 
occasion of propagating the true faith more widely, through “the 
apostolate of the pamphlet.” The idea was first publicly mooted 
at the Liverpool National Catholic Congress in July, 1920, 
whereat, so low had its vitality sunk, the C.T.S., although the 
parent of the Congress idea, was not officially represented. At 
the Annual Meeting in the following year, the Forward Move- 
ment was formally launched by the President of the Society, H.E. 
Cardinal Bourne, and a strong Business Executive, headed 
by Mr. Reed-Lewis, was entrusted with the task of increasing 
membership and efficiency, and securing a prominent central 
depét for its work. A _ year’s strenuous exertion followed, 
marked by great progress in spite of unexpected obstacles. The 
Cardinal again blessed the movement at the Leicester Confer- 
ence of September, 1921, and, in April, 1922, new and com- 
modious premises in Victoria Street were opened, wherein the 
whole of the permanent staff and the depét for stock were housed, 
and also the extensive Bexhill Library, now become the Society's 
property. Membership during 1922 increased at the average 
rate of 450 a month, mainly by dint of an organized preaching 
campaign throughout England, a process which is still reaping 
valuable results... The Bishop of Brentwood had suggested 


1Two Benedictine Fathers have been especially conspicuous in this great 
work—Father Dominic McDonnell who, before he broke down, had enrolled 
5,000 members (about half of them in a single year), and Father Bernard Ryan, 
who, by December last year, had gathered in 1,500. 
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30,000 as an ideal membership to aim at, and by September 
30, 1925, the numbers actually on the books were 16,776, about 
ten times those of 1920. Unfortunately that figure was known 
not to represent the really effective membership, which consists 
of those who pay their subscriptions, and accordingly the Com- 
mittee in October authorized the removal, after a final warning, 
of the merely nominal members, with the result that the returns 
for October 31st showed a total of only 13,163. Thus the 
Society at one stroke got rid of 3,613 non-subscribers, who not 
only did not help its work, but proved an actual burden, since, 
figuring as members, they had continued to receive the pub- 
lished literature gratis. The same process continues to be rigor- 
ously applied, and every month more dead timber is pruned 
away. 

Accordingly the progress of the Society is now like that of 
the Church at large, the result of a balance of gains over losses. 
Happily, the waste-pipe carries off less than flows into the bath, so 
a steady growth, though at a slower rate, is maintained. The 
latest figures (end of March) are 13,841 and the Society sees 
no reason to despair of its 30,000. And rightly. 

It is notoriously difficult for any association to maintain its ° 
paying members at their full strength, so many causes, besides 
mere human frailty, may work to prevent the periodic disem- 
bursement of smallsums. Moreover, it may reasonably be hoped 
that lapsed members on a further appeal may rejoin, and even 
pay up their arrears. The object is so directly Apostolic, so 
obvious a means of trading with the talent of faith, so potent a 
weapon for the conversion of this land, that there can be few 
practical Catholics who would not feel its attraction were it ade- 
quately put before them. The C.T.S. must, therefore, continue 
and even increase its propaganda. It has been calculated that, 
out of every forty Catholic families in England, only one owns a 
member of the Society. Reckoning that, out of the 2} million 
of Catholics in the land, about 300,000 might without incon- 
venience pay the modest annual subscription, the Society can- 
not be called visionary in aiming at a membership of one-tenth 
of that figure. That its value as an instrument for the spreading 
of the Faith is as yet hardly appreciated may be gathered by 
the rarity of donations, either ix/er vivos or testamentary, to 
its funds. Yet there can be few better spiritual investments 
than money sunk in a C.T.S. pamphlet, the good effect of which 
may continue for years. 

The material growth of the Society has not been without its 
drawbacks. Its yearly turnover now approaches £20,000, 
whereas the year before the Movement began it was about 
£9,000. Its wages bill has increased threefold, rent, rates, etc., 
fivefold, but its printing account by no means in similar propor- 
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tion. The aim of its governing body must always be to em- 
ploy a larger and larger amount of its funds in direct propa- 
ganda, for its chief raison d’éire is the production and distribu- 
tion of Catholic literature for the masses. But prosperity 
means higher overhead charges. The C.T.S. has to distribute 
free to its “guinea” members more than half its ordinary edi- 
tions of 10,000 copies, and the business of thus keeping in 
touch with them, collecting subscriptions, distributing pamph- 
lets, sending out Catholic Truth, etc., necessitates a large in- 
crease of paid workers, including an organizing Secretary and 
a General Accountant. Still, we do not think that the Society 
should be content with the present proportion between necessary 
but non-productive expenditure and the cost of its literary out- 
put. After all, books and pamphlets, although they do not bring 
much profit, ultimately pay for themselves. Provided they are 
saleable at all, the money spent on them returns fairly soon, and 
so the only limit the Society need set to its expenditure in this 
regard is the amount of useful literary material it can get to- 
gether. Demand, we are sure, will grow with supply. The 
field to be covered is very large, and there are still a great num- 
ber of interesting and important subjects undealt with in its litera- 
ture. The Report shows rather a slow growth in this particular. 
The number of ew pamphlets printed in the years 1923, 1924 
and 1925 is given as 16, 18 and 38 respectively, and the corres- 
ponding number of reprints, 49, 63 and 114: the whole editions 
in the three years numbering 571,750, 790,000 and 1,169,000 
copies, of which last figure more than 80 % has already been 
sold. This is gratifying enough, but as yet the ravages of the 
war have not been fully repaired. The 1914 Book-List con- 
tained upwards of 1,300 pamphlets: the latest (March, 1925) 
has only 450, which, although by this time probably grown to 
550, still represents less than half the old stock. In size of 
editions and frequency of reprints, the modern Society shows 
vigorous growth, but it has still much leeway to make up in the 
range of its publications. Its ideal was once said to be “the 
provision of a Catholic Encyclopedia in pamphlet form.” That 
ideal is yet very remote. 

The Report shows that distribution, whereby the Society 
finally reaches its mark, has greatly improved in these latter 
years, partly because the pamphlets are better and more artisti- 
cally bound, and partly because the main means of distribution, 
the display of pamphlets in church-door cases, has been very 
much better worked. We have more than once lamented the 
rarity of well-worked church-cases, but whilst we were lament- 
ing others were acting. Some eighteen months ago a Box- 
Tenders Association was formed in London, and subsequently 
others in Liverpool and Manchester, with the result that in at 
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least 360 English churches the Society's pamphlets are being 
effectively displayed and sold. But alas! there are some 1,600 
other churches in England of which that cannot be said, churches 
with no cases at all or, what is perhaps worse, with cases empty 
and neglected. Nothing confirms more strongly our contention 
that the C.T.S., for all its forty-two years of life, is not yet do- 
ing all that it might for the conversion of England, or to put 
it more fairly, is not yet as fully appreciated by those who have 
the cure of souls as it ought to be, than this failure on the part of 
sO many to use the apostolate of the pamphlet. 

Perhaps the most striking and hopeful development of the 
modern Society consists in the growth of the Branches. The 
Forward Movement from the first aimed at making the C.T.S. 
truly national, decentralizing it as much as possible and bringing 
Catholics in the Provinces into immediate contact with its activi- 
ties. As a result of that policy there are now, in addition to the 
Manchester Branch, which is of venerable standing, other 
Branches in Birmingham, Derby, Liverpool, Tyneside, and 
Wales. Of these the Liverpool Branch, with a membership of 
over 5,000, is displaying perhaps the greatest activity, and is 
especially successful in organizing free lectures. Now that the 
C.T.S. has taken firm hold of the Catholic North there is little 
fear of its ever ceasing to progress. 

The fourth of the statutory aims of the Society—to promote 
the circulation of good, cheap and popular Catholic books—al- 
though referring primarily to its own publications, has by the 
Forward Movement been extended to include the establishment 
of circulating and reference libraries. The world-renowned 
“ Bexhill” Library it was that gave the inspiration, and now this 
has itself become the possession of the C.T.S. and the source 
whence the beginnings of Branch Libraries have sprung. It 
numbers some 18,000 volumes and is so efficiently run by a 
band of devoted and intelligent workers that, out of its modest 
fees, it is able to pay the Society £140 a year as rental for its 
premises. The Liverpool Branch Library, established two 
years ago, has already 7,000 volumes. In this way the C.T.S. 
is also fulfilling the third of its objects—to spread amongst non- 
Catholics information about Catholicism—but there is room for 
further development on these lines. It was the hope of the 
first workers for the Forward Movement to make each centre 
a Bureau of Information about things Catholic and thus afford 
a ready means of answering current and recurring calumnies 
against the Faith. The first number of “Catholic Truth and 
Catholic Book Notes” (p.6) discussed the importance of this 
provision, and each successive issue has had a section called 
“The Antidote,” devoted to Catholic Defence. But the work 
has not as yet been undertaken systematically or exhaustively. 
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It is one which would need the co-operation of many workers 
under a single editor. We hope that it will not be lost sight of 
as the Society develops. 

That it is developing the Annual Report gives ample evidence. 
The retiring Secretary, Mr. Oswald Heath, has handed over to 
his successor, Mr. John Boland, a going concern. How far 
and how fast it shall yet go depends upon the zeal and intelli- 
gence of the Catholic public. 

J.K. 





HOPE FOR THE CLASSICS. 


OME twenty years ago dissatisfaction was rife with what some 

“ educationists " used to denounce as the comparatively poor 
results of classical training. Every elected member, be it re- 
membered, of a district or urban council, is nowadays ipso facto 
an “educationist.” In those days educational prophets were 
not wanting who foretold the proximate extinction of classical 
studies; Greek in particular was said to be doomed. In big 
business circles the demand seemed more insistent for young 
men brought up on a diet of Science and Modern Languages. 
Happily these prognostics have not been verified; indeed a re- 
action is already visible in favour of the older educational ideals. 
This is partly due to improved methods introduced into the 
schools; but also to a better appreciation, based on observa- 
tion and experience, of the results of classical training. Even 
not a few of our industrial magnates have come to acknowledge 
the superiority of the classically trained mind. The prospects 
for Latin are accordingly brightening, and Greek is gaining 
ground, even if slightly. 

One of the best signs for the future is the expansion of classi- 
cal study in the High Schools and Universities of the United 
States, where business aims are supposed to control educational 
effort. Nowhere has the Classical Association multiplied its 
branches so rapidly as in the great transatlantic republic. As 
these associations draw the greatest part of their membership 
from the teaching profession, their extension and influence bear 
witness to the solid position held by the classics in American 
secondary schools. 

What will be of still greater interest to us Catholics is the fact 
that at least one religious order is already running in the States 
a Classical Association of its own. The teaching staffs of Jesuit 
High Schools and Universities of the Middle West, not content 
with representation on secular educational organizations, have 
had themselves formally incorporated into an Association of 
Jesuit Educators (American A.J.E.). And this corporation is sub- 
divided into two departments, embracing both the humanities and 
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the sciences. Amongst the amalgamated Humanists stands pro- 
minent their Classical Association, having for its literary organs a 
portion of an annual publication entitled “Proceedings,” and all 
to itself a monthly magazine styled the “Classical Bulletin.” 
There is also a “ Teacher's Journal,” the monthly mouthpiece of 
the larger body of Jesuit Educators. The “Classical Bul- 
letin,” as might be expected, is devoted mainly to the practical 
side of classical training, its primary aim being to afford im- 
mediate assistance to those actually at work in the Teaching 
Profession. The editorial department is in charge of Professor 
James Kleist, S.J., M.A., D.Ph., of John Carroll University. 
He is assisted by a board of associate editors, all teachers actually 
at work in colleges or high schools. Of Father Kleist’s com- 
petence to direct a classical journal it is unnecessary to speak, 
seeing the numerous school-books that have already come from 
his pen, and his many valuable contributions to classical 
scholarship. 

The scope of the “Bulletin” is as wide as its special aim, 
to subserve the needs of persons engaged in teaching classics. 
Hence its columns give particular welcome to comments on 
methods to be followed in teaching grammar, composition, trans+ 
lation, vocabularies, Roman and Greek history. It also keeps 
its readers informed on the latest issue of texts and school 
manuals, and supplies appreciations of, and references to, arti- 
cles of worth, appearing elsewhere in professional magazines. 
Everything of interest to a teacher of classics will be acceptable 
to the editorial department of the “Classical Bulletin,” barring 
expert treatment of such specialized subjects as Textual Critic- 
ism and other by-ways of learned philological pursuits. One 
feature of its labours is a more up-to-date exposition of the 
famous “Ratio Studiorum,” and its application to present-day 
conditions. 

Contributions have already appeared, not only from all parts 
of the United States, but even from this side the Atlantic, and 
from Rome. It would seem to be the intention of the editors 
to make of the “Classical Bulletin” a sort of clearing-house for 
suggestions on classical teaching from Jesuits of all English- 
speaking countries. The wonder is that the Society, so identi- 
fied in the past with classical studies, has not had so far one such 
powerful organ for its numerous colleges and schools which use 
the English tongue. 

The impartiality of the “Bulletin” editors may be gathered 
from their admission of complaints from the ubiquitous pes- 
simist. One despairing teacher writes: 

Is the game worth the candle? Shall we herd callow 
youth into college courses of Latin and Greek, when we 
almost feel sure that they would do better to spend their 
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class hours learning to lay bricks, or repair automobiles 
or run a street car? 


This sarcasm is but the echo of a too familiar complaint, as 
old as the days of Juvenal. This satirist, if I remember rightly, 
has some mordant remarks about the Roman parent who angrily 
heaps abuse on the teacher because young hopeful, a vervex, 
despite years of training turns out to have no brains. It is un- 
deniable that a classical course does not necessarily suit all boys 
whose parents happen to be able to afford to pay for their son’s 
education. 

If this unpretentious magazine, of some ten quarto pages, 
continues for some years on the same sound, sober, and limited 
lines on which it has been well launched, we augur for it a 
long life of valuable service. Who knows if, sooner or later, 
this. Catholic classical journal may develop in stature and may 
also become Catholic in that other sense of the word which 
modern Agnostics are trying to annex. May it not become the 
larger organ of all Catholic secondary school teachers of the 
great English-speaking world? All who have Catholic educa- 
tion deeply at heart cannot but praise and bless the foresight 
of the bold pioneers who have succeeded in floating the “ Clas- 
sical Bulletin.” 


J.D. 





ASCETICISM. 


MONTHLY magazine, ostensibly devoted to promoting kind- 

liness between man and man, and between men and the 
brute creation, has recently gone strangely out of its way to throw 
scorn and ridicule on the Catholic Church because of the conduct 
of some persons and the character of some episodes in her past 
history. The attack, which took the usual shape of ascribing 
the faults of the individual to his adhesion to, instead of to his 
departure from, the moral system he professed, and of mis- 
interpreting the dogmas of that system, has been faithfully dealt 
with by our contemporary 7’%e Zadlet! and by Mr. Chesterton 
in G.X.’s Weekly2 Charges of the sort are “common formj” 
with all those who look upon the Catholic Church as a corruption 
of Christianity, and are generally based upon Gibbon, Lecky and 
their school. We need only notice one aspect of the attack em- 
bodied, by the writer criticized, in the assertion—"‘it is undoubtedly 
true that self-torture was for several centuries regarded [by the 
Church] as the chief measure of human excellence” *—because 
the misunderstanding here shown of the ascetic ideal is not always 


1March 13th, April 17th. 2 March 27th, April 3rd 
3 The Humanist, March, p.82. 
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confined to the non-Cathelic. No one who disbelieves in a future 
life, in the fall of man, and in the divinity of Christ the Re- 
deemer, can really understand Christian asceticism, for the prac- 
tice is largely the expression of all three beliefs. It rests on the 
doctrines that we are in a time of probation, that our natures are 
in disorder and need control, and that God's ideal of a perfect 
life, shown by the example of His Son, is one of self-sacrifice and 
self-denial. It is an ideal which human nature instinctively re- 
sents: the earth-bound “humanist” revolts at it: it is opposed 
to the prudence of the flesh: “the natural man,” St. Paul says, 
“accepts not the teaching of the Spirit of God, for to him it is 
folly” (I Cor. ii. 14). With the extravagances with which 
the ideal was sometimes pursued, both in the East and the West, 
we have here no concern; the same compelling motive found de- 
grees of expression varying with time and place and race. Such 
“follies” did not in the main defeat the end for which men are 
created, and they were and remain a striking protest against the 
excessive cult of the body to which at all times the race is natur- 
ally prone. Of course the Humanist writer singles out St. 
Simeon Stylites as the typical ascetic, which he certainly was not. 
“Such was the type of being admired and extolled by the Church, 
as the true Saint and follower of Christ, for 600 years.” This is 
the usual gambit for, as Mr. Chesterton (loc. cit.) says of such 
journalistic offenders: “In any attack on asceticism we have 
only to look down the column till we find the name of Stylites: 
just as in any argument about science we have only to look down 
till we find the name of Galileo.” If anyone wants to know 
the true relation to Christian morality of such awful penances as 
were practised by the “Pillar-Saints,” or the hermits of the 
Thebaid, there is plenty of Catholic literature to choose from: 
let him read, for instance, Abbot Butler’s Introduction to the 
“History of Palladius,” or Pére Delehaye’s “Les Saints Sty- 
lites,” or Dom Besse’s ‘Les Moines d’Orient,” or various articles 
by Father Thurston and others in the Catholic Encyclopedia. 
The Catholic is not disturbed by being confronted with these 
violent reactions against the spirit of a horribly corrupt and dis- 
solute age. We are not called upon to imitate, or even to admire, 
all that the Saints did in this particular, nor was the Church ever 
so foolish as to measure, in our critic’s phrase, “human excel- 
lence” by “self-torture.”” There have been Saints who were 
not conspicuous for bodily mortification, which is but a means 
to an end, but no Saint who has not, by one means or another; 
brought both body and soul into entire subjection to God’s good 
pleasure. 

On the other hand, human nature being what it is, it is im- 
possible to attain any real degree of spiritual perfection without 
a considerable measure of bodily self-denial. Our Lord set the 
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norm in His famous declaration of the conditions of disciple- 
ship, and more eloquently still in the utter deliberate detach- 
ment from the comforts and amenities of life which marked His 
active career. He denied Himself and took up His cross long 
before the Passion. By poverty, fasting and vigil, all forms of 
“ self-torture,” He set an example to His followers and, although, 
whilst the bridegroom was with them, He did not impose set 
penances upon them, He clearly foreshadowed a time when 
they should have learnt the lesson of the Cross: “then shall 
they fast in those days.” St. Paul, who boasted that he had 
the spirit of Christ, constantly practised bodily penance. And 
sO, ever since, in their measure and degree, have all the genuine 
members of a thorn-crowned Head, filling up what was wanting 
in Christ’s sufferings. A practice which is seen to be common 
to all the Saints without exception must be an essential con- 
stituent of sanctity. 

The rationalist sees no difference between the “self-tortures” 
of Indian fakirs and the bodily penance of the Saints. Knowing 
nothing of the motives of Christian asceticism of which self- 
denial is one phase, he is not, as we have said, in a position to 
judge. But even Catholics in a non-Catholic atmosphere may 
so far lose touch with the Catholic spirit as to be shocked at the 
revelation of ascetic practices in their midst. Just as a reviewer 
of Cardinal Vaughan’'s Life (Review of Reviews, July, 1910) 
wrote: “It is with a feeling of amazement, not to say absolute 
horror, that the average man in the street learns that the stately 
Cardinal . . . was in the habit of keeping his body under 
by methods which take us back to the time of Thomas a 
Becket,” so on the publication six years ago of that spiritual 
classic, “The Life of Father William Doyle,” several Catholic 
wiiters deprecated the disclosure of the “holy follies,” where- 
with that heroic soul sought to satiate his love for the Crucified. 
They did not realize that the zeal which consumed Father Doyle 
when living would flame more fiercely in his disembodied soul, 
and that, if Christ’s cause could be promoted thereby, he would 
wish that the innermost secrets of his soul might be broadcasted 
to the world. The Life, in fact, had an immediate pragmatic 
justification, many more people were edified than were shocked, 
and those in touch with the spiritual life of various religious com- 
munities in this land can testify to the abiding stimulus given 
by its record to the spirit of Christ-like self-sacrifice. ' 

The truth is that love, in order to be convincing, must speak 
the language of sacrifice, and the more love, the more complete 
is the sacrifice sought for. And if the love is directed towards 
One who has gone to all lengths in His sacrifice for us, if the 
love is conscious of the need of reparation for the insolent self- 
seeking of sin, if the love embraces an Object whose beauty and 
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desirability are infinite, then the only limit to the self-sacrifice 
evoked is the limit of human capacity. A writer in our excellent 
contemporary 7e Sower seems to think that this thirst for suf- 
fering was confined to some particular saints who somehow had 
a taste for it, and he quotes an unnamed critic as saying: “I think 
Doyle’s romantic quest of suffering (i.e., in civél life [a qualifi- 
cation we don’t understand]) was just as, and no more, pleasing 
to God than writing mystical poetry or composing a Mass.” This 
appears to us to imply a misunderstanding of the whole character 
of Christian mortification. 

If Father Doyle in his penitential exercises was simply exercis- 
ing a peculiar talent, which, if he had been otherwise developed 
would have expressed itself in art or literature, then all our 
ascetical books will have to be corrected and rewritten. The 
famous “Third Degree” of St. Ignatius, hitherto regarded as 
the very highest expression of love, becomes no more than a 
somewhat unhealthy idiosyncrasy. We have not so learned 
Christ. To reduce mortification to the patient endurance of 
inevitable trials would be to take all the enthusiasm and 
generosity out of the spiritual life. Voluntary sacrifice of bodily 
inclinations and of the desires of the will, regulated of course by 
prudence, is the best means which God's blessed endowment 
of freedom has put into His creature’s hands whereby to make 
Him a return, however disproportionate, in kind. It was love 
that set Simeon on his pillar, love that urged Father Doyle to his 
extraordinary penances and, as in the case of their Lord and 
Lover, they gladly seized the opportunities for self-sacrifice 
which life afforded them, to give that love more emphatic expres- 
sion. Father Doyle testifies again and again the intense natural 
reluctance he felt to assuming, for the better imitation of the 
Crucified, his rdle of victim. 

J.K. 
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The date for the ending of the Coal Subsidy 

The Coal was April 30th. We are writing in its last 
Crisis. week, but the crisis will not come simply from 

lack of time to settle it. Time will not be 

wanting, nor money either, if a settlement is seen to be possible. 
When after prolonged gestation the Report of the Royal Com- 
mission was produced, most people hoped that peace was in sight. 
All that human wisdom could do to ascertain and interpret the 
facts had presumably been done. Each side had perforce to 
consider the facts which told against it and which it would prefer 
to ignore. Why was the struggle renewed almost as if the 
Commission had not reported? Because for a settlement, in 
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addition to time and money, good will is wanted, and good will 
seems to be lacking. The miners do not trust Mr. Evan Wil- 
liams; the owners do not trust Messrs. Smith and Cook. More- 
over, speaking generally, the miners are struggling for the means 
of existence: the proprietors, on the whole, for a greater or less 
margin of well-being. It is this inequality of conditions that 
always imparts bitterness and mistrust into disputes between 
wage-earners and employers, and, until the latter in the coal 
dispute devise some means of proving that they appreciate the 
greater need of the miners and are willing to stretch a point, or 
several, to meet it, they will always be regarded as foes. The 
whole of modern industry is poisoned by the ill-will between 
Labour and Capital struggling for the larger share of a limited 
profit. It has hitherto been left to the chances of the fight which 
party shall secure the most. Since the overthrow of the Catholic 
Church there is no common authority, standing apart from the 
combatants, to supply them with ethical guidance and to enforce 
with her anathemas those grievous crimes against justice—op- 
pression of the poor and defrauding labourers of their wages. It 
is to the credit of our Anglican brethren that their prelates have 
spoken, as clearly as Leo XIII., on the lamentable condition 
of the working class, and of the necessity of Christianizing 
industry, and that in various associations and groups they are 
preaching, like our Catholic Social Guild, the rights of the 
worker to a fair remuneration and decent conditions of life. 
There is no doubt that, in the past let us say, profits have been 
the first consideration in the coal industry and the safety and 
welfare of the workers the second. It is plain that that is what 
the miners suspect and resent to-day. They hear much of the 
reduction of wages and nothing of the reduction of dividends. 


It is agreed that the industry as a whole does 
not and cannot pay a living wage. There are 
too many unprofitable mines, there is too little 
home and foreign consumption and too much 
home and foreign competition, railway freightage is too high, 
and finally there is a want of organization and standardization. 
The Report is emphatic in rejecting the charge that desire to 
wreck the industry, and deliberate restriction of output, have 
any substantial foundation. Perhaps the true cause lies in the 
words attributed to Mr. Smith, the miners’ leader, at the Con- 
ference of April 9th: “We have got too many men in the in- 
dustry. We have asked the industry to feed really more men 
than it can feed.”! If that is so, then the twenty million pounds 
subsidy which has kept the industry going for nine months is 
merely a form of dole. The 100,000 miners whom experts de- 
clare to be superfluous would probably have to join the unem- 


Economic Facts. 


1 7imes, April 1oth. 
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ployed if the uneconomic mines were closed, so they would still 
be a burden on the taxpayer, but the public in the circumstances 
has all the stronger right to demand that no mere selfishness 
shall stand in the way of a settlement. There should be no talk 
of a strike. The last foolish stoppage of work in 1921 cost the 
country £300,000,000 and helped to create the present un- 
economic condition of the industry. A strike would merely 
cripple industry at home and bring about the loss of foreign 
trade. The whole country would be further impoverished, and 
less able to offer assistance when negotiations were resumed. 
We cannot think that any responsible miners’ leader has any 
thought of a strike. For nowadays there is no refusal on the 
part of the community to support the claim to a decent living 
wage. If it could be shown that the owners, through excessive 
care for their dividends, were withholding profits on which the 
miners had a claim, they would, we fancy, be overwhelmed with 
public indignation. To that extent, at any rate, have the just 
claims of labour, so long ignored by a soulless capitalism, been 
recognized in our day. But the trouble is that the industry has 
become uneconomic, and until it recovers a measure of prosperity 
it cannot pay a proper wage. Yet it is an essential industry: 
in one way or another all others depend on it: the demand for 
its products is great: it should never have been allowed to fall 
into such confusion as we find it in. There are 1,500 separate 
mining concerns, competing against one another and having to 
find salaries for boards of directors, managers and other officials. 
Private enterprise on those lines has made a mess of the coal 
industry, but the miners have no right to insist on a visionary 
scheme like nationalization as a remedy. Even if practicable, 
it might well prove worse than the disease. 


Private enterprise may yet make good, by co- 


Chan “wae ‘nes operation instead of competition, by amalgama- 
Enterprise. tion, by modern methods of production, by 


eliminating waste of every sort. We are op- 
posed to uncontrolled trusts as giving scope to the worst forms 
of human cupidity, but it should be possible to secure by law 
the benefits of combination without its drawbacks. Unless con- 
trolled, large-scale production, whilst producing at less cost, 
almost invariably raises the price to the consumer. Not merely 
through avarice, for the Trust has huge advertisement charges 
and large hosts of officials to support. A coal-trust might 
easily become a combination of miner and owner to fleece the 
public. In any case, there seems to be great wastage both in 
the getting and in the distribution of coal, which better organi- 
zation could remove. Nor in considering the future should we 
lose sight of the Government's electricity scheme, one feature 
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of which is the greater consumption of coal at the pit-mouth and 
the better utilization of its innumerable by-products. But whilst 
the owners are having their last chance and pending these de- 
velopments, the industry must be kept going. As the miners 
will not submit to sweating nor the owners to working at a loss, 
the only alternative seems to be further State-support—not neces- 
sarily a pure subsidy but a loan, which the mines in the good 
time to come can return to the State. But reorganization should 
start immediately. The taxpayer represented by the Govern- 
ment has a right to see that his money is not spent in vain. And 
particularly the Government may insist on that remedy for the 
unfair incidence of a uniform wage-limit on men with wives 
and children, known as family allowances and lately recommended 
in these pages. If part of the State subvention took this shape, 
much might be done to prevent the miners’ standard of living 
from being lowered. 


The immediate efiect of the failure of the 
League of Nations to provide a place for Ger- 
many in its Assembly and on its Council has 
been the conclusion of a Treaty between Ger- 
many and Soviet Russia which renews and extends that of 
Rapallo in 1922. Herr Stresemann, who was at pains to in- 
form the Locarno Powers of the intended Treaty, contends that, 
although formed outside the League, there is nothing in its con- 
ditions that would preclude membership. On the German side, 
at any rate, it is not conceived in any spirit of hostility to the 
League ideal, and its ostensible object is to contribute to the 
maintenance of the general peace. In the circumstances it must 
be regarded as a natural step, with more justification than several 
of the treaties made between members of the League and betray- 
ing mistrust of its efficacy. But it strengthens the case for Ger- 
many’s unconditioned inclusion in the League with as little delay 
as possible. England, as Sir Austen Chamberlain justly said, 
cannot dictate the League’s course of action, but she can and 
should insist that the parties to the Locarno Pact should observe 
the spirit of that agreement. The action of Brazil in blocking 
Germany's entry was in one sense a fine example of the fact 
that a nation’s weight in the Council is not determined by its 
power and consequence outside ; but, from another point of view, 
it was an unwarranted interference, on a mere point of order, 
with the progress of peace in Europe, which suggests that a 
“Monroe doctrine” would not be out of place on this side of the 
Atlantic. Europe was laboriously building up again its shattered 
civilization: no more important effort in that direction had been 
made since the Armistice than the Locarno Agreement, which 
was to take effect on Germany's entry into the League, when 
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this minor Power, with no immediate interests to secure of com- 
parable importance or which could not be secured at another 
time, insisted on wrecking the delicate adjustment by a stubborn 
veto. The conduct of Brazil was said by her Ambassador 
to have been “determined solely by her conception of her 
rights and duties as a member of the League of Nations”!: if so, 
she has shown a most inadequate sense of relative values. She 
holds her place in the Council by virtue of Article 4 of the 
Covenant which appointed four non-permanent members (since 
raised to six) pending the Assembly’s selection of representatives. 
The League Commission to discuss the constitution of the Council 
will do no more useful work than the provision of a regular 
rotation of representative members. 


Apart from its possible effect upon the League 


— os the German Treaty with the Soviets is of im- 
Russia. portance as another step in breaking down the 


isolation, one might almost say the outlawry, of 
Russia from Europe which has given the Bolshevik a free hand 
in the exercise of his despotism. Isolation has freed him from 
the influence of public opinion and intensified his anti-social. 
tendencies. We have always contended that the constitutional 
diseases of Russia can only be cured by multiplying as much as 
possible her points of contact with the rest of Europe. The 
original mistake of armed intervention in Russian internal affairs 
has been followed by the opposite extreme of a complete boy- 
cott, and as a consequence the Bolsheviks, regarded as beyond 
the pale, have acted accordingly. Russia has repeatedly refused 
to take part in the preparatory Disarmament Conference on 
May 18th, and has done so with reflections upon the sincerity 
of the other Powers. That attitude would hardly have been 
possible, if during the past six or seven years those Powers 
had done what they could to admit her to intercourse, commer- 
cial, literary, scientific and so on. Contact with realities would 
be fatal to the theories of communism. [If it is urged that the 
criminal character of the Soviet Government, its hostile attitude 
towards Christian civilization, its repudiation of the country’s 
debts, justify, if they do not even necessitate, abstention from 
intercourse, the answer is that these evils cannot be countered 
except by intercourse. Once Russia becomes involved again 
in the European system its population will show themselves less 
amenable to the crude social experiments to which their tyrants 
subject them. Russia is aiming at further agreements with 
neighbouring States, and we hope that such treaties will spread, 
provided the League members who make them remember their 
prior obligations to the League. 


1 Times, March 26th. 
VOL, CXLVII. 
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Apleasing indication of the reality of the super- 
The ee : ° 
‘ vision which the League exercises over the ad- 
Seem ” ministration of Mandates is afforded by the 


—_— Report presented by the permanent Mandates 
Commission to the Council concerning the rule of the French in 
Syria. It must be remembered that the several Powers hold their 
Mandates formally on behalf of the League, to which they are 
bound to report annually. The Mandates Commission then con- 
siders those reports in the light of the principles regulating the 
Mandates, and in turn presents its Report to the Council, whose 
duty it is to take any action that may be needed. In the present 
case, whilst anxious to help the French in their difficult task, the 
Commission is very frank, regarding both the occurrences in 
Syria, and the version of them provided by the French Govern- 
ment; information, such as it is, procured only by dint of re- 
peated representation. It complains that there are gaps “not 
only in its statement of the immediate cause of the present ris- 
ing, but also in regard to the deeper causes of an unrest which 
had not been emphasized in the Reports for preceding years.” 
The French Government, moreover, has made no comment on 
the mass of petitions and protest which had reached the Com- 
mission. The blame of the whole matter, as might be expected, 
chiefly falls on General Sarrail, the incompetent official who, 
through one of M. Herriot’s anti-clerical “gestures,” replaced 
General Weygand as High Commissioner in Syria. By repudiat- 
ing an Agreement allowing the Druses a large measure of 
autonomy, which the French Government had made with them 
in 1921, Sarrail and his subordinates gave the mountaineers just 
grounds for rising against the Mandatory Power, and, in the 
event, caused an immense loss to French resources and frestige. 
The Mandatory is criticized, also, for the lack of continuity which 
has marked its policy and for allowing “the doctrine of the 
Mandate” to be often forgotten by local administrators. Syria 
belongs to Class “A” in the Mandatory system, wherein the 
functions of the Mandatory according to the Covenant are con- 
fined to “the rendering of administrative advice and assistance, 
until such time as they are able to stand alone.” Certain French 
officials have apparently treated it as if it were Morocco. As an 
offset to all this, the Commission gladly puts on record the fact 
that only the presence of the French in Syria has prevented the 
Turk from reconquering the country and that France has made 
great sacrifices in blood and treasure in order to fulfil her trust. 
The report concludes by recognizing sincerity of purpose in the 
new High Commissioner, M. de Jouvenel, whose one aim is “the 
final establishment of a free Government in Syria and the 
Lebanon.” 
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Such outspoken criticisms as these will do much to keep alive 
the doctrine that the first concern of the Mandatory State must 
be the welfare of the people entrusted to it. 


It would be well if some civilized Power were 


Pe A in given a Mandate over Mexico, that hapless 
Mexico. Catholic land which is in the grip of a savage 


infidel Government, showing in its aims and 
actions the identical spirit which animates Bolsheviks at the other 
side of the globe, and which inspires anti-clericals everywhere. 
Ecrasez linjame is its motto. Ever since the expulsion of the 
Spaniards a century ago, the Church in Mexico has been per- 
secuted more or less actively by the State, and hampered in 
every way in her mission of educating and civilizing her mem- 
bers, until to-day, when, as even a Z7imes correspondent admits 
(April 21st), “on the religious question the Constitution repre- 
sents the ideas of a very small minority of the population,” the 
habit of submission to tyranny has become so inveterate that 
these 15 million maltreated Catholics have made no effective 
protest against the most grievous infringements of their reli- 
gious rights. The more necessary is it that Catholics elsewhere 
should follow the Holy Father’s counsel, given in a letter of 
April 8th, and join in fervent prayer for the afflicted Mexican 
Church. As is natural, considering that their Government 
actually supported Carranza, the framer of the persecuting edicts 
of 1917, American Catholics are adding action to their prayers, 
and have appealed to their Foreign Affairs Committee to with- 
draw recognition from the Mexican Government “until such time 
as the policies and conduct of the said Government, in relation to 
educational and religious institutions of all creeds and nationali- 
ties, justify a resumption of relations.” Evidence has been taken of 
anti-religious outrages committed by Mexican officials and a 
series of charges formulated to show that the Mexican Govern- 
ment has no right to admission to the comity of nations. We 
fear that a breach of diplomatic relations will not stay perse- 
cution in Mexico, any more than it has done in Russia. A strict 
economic boycott, especially as regards munitions of war, would 
be more effective. The class that fears not God nor regards 
man is generally sensitive to financial pressure if it can be ap- 
plied. In the circumstances what justice demands, and would 
sanction, would be armed intervention, so as to free the Mexican 
people from the terror that oppresses them and enable them to 
evolve a Government in accordance with their desires and inter- 
ests. But their history seems to show that they are not advanced 
enough for stable democratic government, and so the Power which 
freed them would have to take measures lest they should lose 
their liberty again. 
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There are some who hold that the practice of 
The betting is more responsible even than drink 
Tax on Betting. for the ruin of the working-man’s home. If 
their number turns out to be a large one, Mr. 
Churchill will have to face much opposition before he carries 
his betting-tax. For the Catholic its only moral aspect lies in 
the question whether it is likely to cause the spread of an ad- 
mittedly pernicious practice, in which case even a thing quite 
lawful in itself might become evil fer accidens. But no one 
can tell whether the tax would have that effect or not: a more 
effective criticism appears to be that the taxation of credit- 
betting everywhere and cash-betting on race-courses—the only, 
forms at present allowed by law—will produce an increase of 
illegal cash-betting, which is very prevalent at present and very, 
difficult to stop. Mr. Churchill disclaimed any intention of re- 
forming the law as it stands—‘‘I am not looking for trouble, 
I am looking for revenue”—but undoubtedly the only logical 
way to proceed would be to legalize, and tax, every form of 
betting. Then betting would take place, just as drink is sold, 
only on licensed premises, and the evil, which is betting to ex- 
cess, would be more controllable by law. The newspaper corres- 
pondence which preceded the Budget did not throw much light 
on the probable effects of the tax, which must, we fancy, be 
discovered by experiment, but did a great deal to confuse the 
moral issue, for a number of writers stigmatized the practice 
as intrinsically evil. Those who tried to give a reason for this 
view held that the practice is prohibited by the commandment 
against covetousness—the desire to possess one’s neighbour's goods 
without giving any exchange. But, from the mere fact that 
the neighbour by betting is willing to run the risk of losing his 
goods, the desire to gain them becomes lawful. Volenti non fit 
injuria. Both parties, in fact, for the sake of the excitement of 
expectancy and the chance of gain, are willing to risk their money, 
and if you may lawfully give, you may lawfully risk. A bet is 
a species of contract; betting is dealt with under that head in 
the moral treatises, and declared lawful under certain conditions. 
To call a practice so universal and so age-long an essential vio- 
lation of the law of God, always and everywhere sinful, is simply 
to perplex consciences and to multiply sin. On the other hand, 
betting, if over-indulged in, undoubtedly ministers to many vices, 
covetousness amongst the rest. Once the habit has been ac- 
quired, the temptation to increase stakes and to use money which 
one is not free to use, or to practise fraud in one form or another, 
becomes very great, and no Christian could contemplate without 
protest a tax, the inevitable result of which would be to spread 
and intensify such a habit. It may be noted that, in the Irish 
Budget, introduced a few days before the English, all forms of 
betting are legalized for purposes of taxation. 
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The effect of the tax makes betting more ex- 
The — pensive for the bettor and therefore, follow- 
Prohibition. ing all analogy, should make the practice rarer. 
That is the effect of taxing strong drink, though 
no doubt it is easier to prevent illicit manufacture and sale of 
drink than it is to prevent illegal betting. But if, as some moral 
reformers wish, betting were made altogether illegal, “ Turf- 
Accountants” offices closed, and book-makers driven from race- 
courses, then we might expect what has happened in America 
in the matter of alcoholic liquor. It seems to be generally agreed 
that, although Prohibition has had some good effects, such as 
promoting industrial efficiency and better securing the welfare 
of children, the evil results far outweigh the good. And the 
difficulty of effective enforcement of the Volstead Act seems in- 
surmountable, whilst the repealing of the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment is held to be impossible. The circumstances which enabled 
a minority in the States to get the Amendment into the Con- 
stitution have been detailed by an American correspondent in 
The Church Times (April 23rd), who puts it down to the fear 
which the Anti-Saloon League, which in most States held the 
balance of power, inspired into the members of Congress. These 
passed the Amendment, hoping the more independent Senate 
would reject it. But the Senate also passed it, never thinking 
that, when referred to the individual States, it could receive 
the necessary three-fourths majority. However, in each State 
the process was repeated, and each legislature, hoping the others 
would be more firm, placated the League by passing the Amend- 
ment. Whether this is a true account we cannot say: at any, 
tate, it explains how such a law could be passed in a modern, 
civilized community, and why it fails to receive the support of 
public opinion. It is doubtful whether the agitation which is 
now going on for such a modification of the Volstead law as 
would permit the use of light beers and wines will be successful. 
Every law must be in accord with the Constitution, and as long 
as the Eighteenth Amendment is unrepealed, the Volstead law 
must remain as its expression. 


There can be no doubt that the experience of 

Local ‘om America has given a salutary check to the 
Prohibition. forces of Prohibition elsewhere. Just as the 
Bolsheviks have refuted Marxism more effec- 

tually than all the theologians and moralists combined, so has 
America, reversing the 7éle of the Spartan helot, given the world 
the awful example of a community compulsorily “sober.” Conse- 
quently, people are more disposed than they were to criticize 
the project styled “Local Option,” whereby the inhabitants of 
given areas may determine or be called upon to decide whether 
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the drink traffic should be abolished or reduced, or whether 
things should go on as before within these areas. The num- 
ber of public-houses being really in excess of reasonable re- 
quirements, the option of increasing them is not submitted to the 
electors. The policy of State Purchase and Management, not 
being applicable to local areas, is also excluded. Local Option 
may, therefore, spell Local Veto, and Local Veto sufficiently. 
multiplied means National Veto or Prohibition. That this is 
what many non-Catholic Temperance advocates have in view is 
not denied; it is the avowed policy of the United Kingdom Alli- 
ance and is favoured by most of the Nonconformist Temperance 
bodies. We consider this a great misfortune, since it runs 
counter to the Catholic ideal of Temperance, and may ultimately 
prevent Catholic co-operation in promoting otherwise desirable 
legislation. We do not want external law to replace conscience 
in this matter. We want to encourage total abstinence as an 
acceptable form of Christian mortification, but by an appeal to 
man’s spiritual nature, not by destroying the means of getting 
strong drink. We want to promote temperance, not by remov- 
ing occasion for its exercise, but by providing motives for manly, 
self-control. We should be glad of legislation which would 
curb the aggressiveness of the drink-trade, for all experience 
shows that, if money is to be gained by selling drink, no con- 
siderations of national welfare will prevent the seller from try- 
ing to increase consumption. If America had merely suppressed 
the Saloon and adopted the present Canadian method of Govern- 
ment control, it would be a happier and better land. Let us at 
least profit by her gigantic mistake. 


Our Catholic weekly press has recently been 

on Deity Seow and endeavouring, but, as far as we know, in vain, 
the Vatican. to get the Daily News to make an amende 
honorable for certain anti-Catholic slanders 

which it permitted a correspondent to transmit concerning the 
supposed interference of the Vatican in the Geneva debdcle, 
The tenor of these calumnies may be judged from the head- 
ings which introduced them in the issue of March roth and 
which ran: Hidden Hand at Geneva, The Power beyond Brazil, 
Rome's Aims, Vatican and League of Nations. No production 
of evidence, no recognition of rebuttal, no admission of careless- 
ness, could be wrung from this hitherto reputable daily paper, 
although 7e T7adlet, representing the Catholic body in this re- 
gard, called loudly and insistently for ali three. The Daily 
News followed the easier but less creditable path of ignoring 
remonstrance, thinking, no doubt correctly, that the bulk of its 
public would not be greatly concerned at ‘any injustice done to 
mere Catholics or any abuse directed against the Pope. Liberal- 
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ism is at a very low ebb in England at present; not without 
reason if the Daily News reflects its spirit. Were all who resent 
what is mean and contemptible to refuse to support the paper, 
the Editor, whose sense of justice cannot be touched, might 
respond to a lower stimulus. 


. It will take some time, we fear, before Pope- 
Pesan ae baiting becomes unpopular in England. We 
ges against . 
the Papacy. cannot, after all, wonder at the conduct of a 
journalist, stigmatized above, when a member 
of the Anglican Hierarchy sets him a bad example. Before 
he was elected to the See of Gloucester, Dr. Headlam, then 
Editor of the Church Quarterly Review, was foremost amongst 
the writers who attacked the Papacy, because its attitude dur- 
ing the war was not, to their thinking, sufficiently pro-British. 
The issue of that periodical for January, 1921, contains a bitter, 
one-sided, unsupported tirade against supposed “ Roman Catholic 
intrigue,” accusing the Vatican of nefarious and immoral con- 
duct. After becoming a Bishop, Dr. Headlam repeated the 
charge in another form in 1924 in his book on 7he Church of 
England, when, without a shred of proof, and indeed in face of. 
all the evidence, he insinuated that the Pope, through the mission 
of charitable relief he had maintained in Russia, was intriguing 
with the Soviets in order to keep Christendom divided. Being 
asked by Father Woodlock to substantiate two more definite 
accusations against the Papacy in the same book, all that his 
Lordship could do was to cite in evidence (1) “the English 
newspapers,” (2) a hostile Orthodox theologian, (3) a pseudony- 
mous French anti-clerical writer. To the bigoted, as to the 
jealous, “‘trifles light as air are confirmation strong as proofs of 
Holy Writ.” Dr. Headlam has evidently got an anti-Papal com- 
plex which vitiates his judgment of things Catholic and impairs 
his sense of courtesy. 
THE EDITOR. 
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III. NOTES ON THE PRESS 


{A summary survey of current periodicals with a view to recording 
useful articles which 1) expound Catholic doctrine and practice, 2) expose 
heresy and bigotry, and 3) are of general Catholic interest.] 


CATHOLIC DOCTRINE AND PRACTICE. 


Superstition, Catholic doctrine about [E. R. Hull, S.J., in Zxaminer 
(Bombay), March 13, 1926, p. 126]. 
Trent and the Mass [Rt. Rev. A. MacDonald in Zcclesiastical Review, 


April, 1926, p. 342]. 
CATHOLIC DEFENCE. 

Anti-Catholic Discrimination in N.E. Ulster [Glasgow Observer, April 
3, 10, 1926, p. 46]. 

Buddhism and the Gospel [M. Ribaud in Revue Apologélique, April 15, 
1926, p. 67]. 

“Daily News” libels against the Vatican exposed [7ad/et (March 
27, April 3, 10) and other Catholic weeklies]. 

French Catholicism, Hopes for [Jules Bois in Commonweal, March 17, 
1926, p. 516]. 

Merrill’s (Prof.) attack on St. Peter’s being Bishop of Rome refuted 
[J. Donovan, S.J., in Catholic Gazette, April, 1926, p. 86]. 

Mexican Persecution of the Church [C. E. Hodson in America, March 
27, 1926, p.565]: Duty of Catholics towards [Commonweal, March 24, 
1926, p. 539]: Mexico copying the French Revolution [F. J. Zweirlein in 
America, April 17, 1926, p. 11). 

Soviet Persecution of Religion [Documentation Catholigue, April 17, 
1926, p. 980]. 

Vatican, Daily Mail charge against the, in reference to Pope Pius X.’s 
sisters, refuted [Dr. Patterson in Glasgow Observer, April 24, 1926]. 


POINTS OF CATHOLIC INTEREST. 

Athletics and Religion [M. S. Sheehy in America, April 10, 1926) 
p. 616]. 

Catechists, A Plea for more [C. Starkie in Catholic Women's Outlook, 
April, 1924, p.14]. 

Christianity, Essential Joyousness of [C. Bruehl, D.D., in Homiletic 
Monthly, April, 1926, p. 671]. 

Church and State in Italy [Glasgow Observer, April 24, 1926, p. 8]. 

“ Evolution, The Case against” [Fr. Richarz replies to the author 
of: Fortnightly Review (St. Louis), March 15, 1926, p. 125]. 

Foreign Missions: Mill Hill’s Diamond Jubilee [7ad/et, April 24, 
pp. 561, 565, 572: Universe, April 23, pp.1, 10}. 

Independent Labour Party against Catholic Education [Glasgow 
Observer, March 27, 1926, p. 3]. 

Just Price, The, Social Credit and [R. Rodger in Commonweal, 
April 14, 21, 1926, pp. 625, 655]. 

Modesty in Fashions [‘ Eithne” in Messenger of Sacred Heart, May, 
1926, p. 129]. 

Prohibition, Reasoned Catholic view against [Rev. F. Gillis in Catholic 
World, April, 1926, p. 112]. 

Sanson, Pére, and Notre-Dame Con/érences [Catholic Bulletin, April, 
1926, p. 417]. 

Sterilization immoral [W. I. Lonergan, S.J., in America, March 13, 
1926, p. 515]. 

Temporal Power, The, Italian attitude towards [L. J. S. Wood in 
Commonweal, March 31, 1926, p. 569]. 





REVIEWS 


1—MORE ABOUT THE OLD JESUIT MISSIONS 
IN ASIA! 


E are indebted to the courtesy of Sir E. Denison Ross, 

the Director of the School of Oriental Studies, Finsbury 
Circus, for the communication of several numbers of the valu- 
able “Bulletin” of that Institution, which contain many things 
of interest to friends of the Jesuits in connection with the seven- 
teenth-century missions of the Society in Asia. Few of us are 
in a position to appreciate adequately the apostolic zeal, the 
courage, endurance and self-sacrifice with which the missionaries 
of old carried on their work. Those were not the days of 
world-wide advertisement. No doubt when a great persecu- 
tion began such as that which took place in Japan in the time 
of our English King Charles I., appeals for money and prayers 
were made in Europe, and wondrous things were recounted of 
the constancy of the martyrs and of the arduous lives of their. 
spiritual guides. Undoubtedly also we have the great collec- 
tion of the “Lettres édifiantes” and a certain amount of kindred 
literature of a more imposing kind. But most of these books 
are now very scarce, and collectors are only just waking up to 
their interest and value as geographical records. In the April 
issue of THE MONTH we have tried to give some faint 
idea of the importance of the efforts made by the Jesuit Fathers 
to find Cathay and to maintain a centre of Catholic propaganda 
in Tibet. But there were numberless other missionary activi- 
ties going on simultaneously with these. Thus Sir Arnold T. 
Wilson, summarizing and translating from the narratives of 
Father Alexandre de Rhodes, opens up a wonderful vista of the 
energy which was being displayed by his confréres at the same 
period in Persia and in China. It is among other things a real 
consolation to learn how in those days of bitter religious strife the 
Jesuit de Rhodes in 1646— 


left Macassar in an English vessel, on which he was very. 
well treated, and again visited Bantam where he was once 
more treated by the English Governor with a courtesy and 
kindness which ashamed and astonished him, he offering to 
put him up and send him home at his own expense, explain- 
ing that it was through the Goa Fathers that an accom- 
1(1) Bulletin of the School of Oriental Studies. Parts 9 to 13, 1924—1926. 
Price, 6s. each, net. 
(2) Un Jésuite Brahme, Robert de Nobili, S.J., 1577—1656. Par Pierre 
Dahmen, S.J. C. Beyaert: Bruges. With map and portraits. Pp. x., 100. 
Price, 5 frs. 1925. 
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modation had been made between the Portuguese and the 
British. He stayed a month with the English at Bantam, 
saying Mass daily at a distance from their houses, so as not to 
annoy them, in view of the kindness he had received at 
their hands. He left in August by an English vessel, on 
which he was most civilly treated, reaching Surat at the 
end of September: here also he was warmly received by, 
the British and remained four months. 


Still more important is the discovery by Sir E. Denison Ross 
of the prologue to Father Almeida’s History of Ethiopia and 
the account given by him and by Father Hosten, S.J., of the 
Marsden MSS. Again we have a remarkable tribute paid to 
Father Thomas Stevens, S.J., by Mr. James Southwood and 
Mr. Justin Abbott, as “the first Englishman to settle in India,” 
and “the first European to exhibit a scholarly interest in the 
vernaculars and to succeed in inspiring his fellow missionaries 
to follow in his footsteps.” Moreover, from another source we 
have the revelation, due to Mr. Jarl Charpentier, that the little- 
known Italian Jesuit, Father J. Fenicio, is the real source of 
much of the information regarding Indian mythology for which 
the Dutchman Baldzus has obtained the credit. Needless to 
say that in these volumes of the “Bulletin” there are many, 
other important contributions to Oriental learning of which we 
are wholly incompetent to furnish an account. 

Let us take this opportunity to add a few words in earnest 
commendation of a short Life of Father Robert de Nobili by 
Pierre Dahmen, S.J., which comes to us from Bruges. We are 
thoroughly in accord with the plea, strongly urged by the author, 
that in order to obtain any influence with native, and particu- 
larly with Hindu peoples, it is necessary to understand their 
ways of thought, their superstitions, and to lead the life which 
they lead. In this matter Father de Nobili set a memorable 
example, and his success was proportionately great. Father Dah- 
men has gone to the best sources for his information and tells 
us much that is new, but he explains that his brochure is only 
an antepast preparing the way for the more serious biography, 
which Father Castets, S.J., has long had in preparation. 


2—FUNDAMENTAL THEOLOGY? 


HE reading Catholic public, interested in the burning ques- 
tion of Apologetics, will give a warm welcome to Father 
Dieckmann's two volumes on Fundamental Theology. This is 
a work which meets a long-felt want, inasmuch as it furnishes 


1De Ecclesia. Tractatus Historico-Dogmatici. By Hermann Dieckmann, 
S.J. Two volumes. Freiburg-im-Breisgau: Herder and Co. Pp. xviii + 554: 
goo. Price: Paper, 14 marks; bound, 15.50 marks. 
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accurate, up-to-date and adequate solutions of the popular 
theories on Christian origins now in vogue and inspired by the 
writings of the Rationalist, Liberal and Modernist Schools. 
Father Dieckmann, while meeting these latest attacks against 
the Church, furnishes us with historical treatises of the highest 
permanent value. His illuminating dissertation on “The King- 
dom of God,” while demolishing the widely-accepted hypotheses 
of the Eschatological School, supplies data that are also fatal 
to both Rationalist and Liberal expositions of Christ's ministry. 
The tractate “De Regno Dei” must henceforth be the basis on 
which to build our treatises, “‘De Ecclesia.” His treatise “On 
the Church” begins by establishing the identity of the “ King- 
dom” on this earth with the “Ecclesia.”” The author then pro- 
ceeds to expound from authentic, historical documentary data 
the Constitution of the Apostolic and Sub-Apostolic Church. 
Only then does he enter on the Church's present-day Constitu- 
tion. Among the subsequent tractates attention must especially 
be called to the author’s copious discussion of the Origin of the 
Episcopate and the Episcopal succession in the four great 
Churches, Jerusalem, Antioch, Rome, and Alexandria. Based 
on like thorough-going historical research is the valuable dis+ 
sertation on the Primacy. The Notes of the Church, having 
been repeatedly and satisfactorily dealt with by his predecessors, 
are succinctly expounded in the fourth and last chapter of Vol. I. 

The second volume, “The Church’s Magisterium,” is on 
equally sound and rigid historico-critical lines. The treatment 
is constructive and equally well documented. Shop-worn diffi- 
culties, as those about the infallibility of Popes Liberius, Vigilius 
and Honorius, are neatly dismissed with references to the texts, 
and to one or two solid historians. The chapter on develop- 
ment of doctrine, while entirely admirable, makes an English 
reader wonder whether due credit is given to Newman. Has 
Father Dieckmann read Newman's Essay, and compared it, for 
instance, with Franzelin? The summary of the difficult ques- 
tion of the Parousia is excellent. 

Specially noteworthy is the “Conspectus Dogmaticus,” which 
constitutes the second half of Vol. II. There are some illuminat- 
ing suggestions, giving a fresh colouring to certain duller por- 
tions of the treatise ‘“‘De Gratia,” regarding the relations of the 
Church to the Holy Trinity, and especially to the Holy Spirit. 
St. Paul’s doctrine of the mystical body of Christ is very happily 
linked up with the old adage, “Extra Ecclesiam nulla Salus,” 
and the new code of Canon Law; even a casual reader can 
glean useful hints for articles or sermons. These volumes de- 
serve a place on the shelves of all reference libraries in our theo- 
logical colleges. 








SHORT NOTICES. 
BIBLICAL, 


A S is well known, the excessive and superstitious reverence accorded by 
Protestants to the Bible on their first breaking away from the Church 
has tended to go to-day to the other extreme, and the Bible in non- 
Catholic hands has largely become a collection of ancient Semitic books 
of little more historical value than the other literary remains of those 
early times, to be freely criticized and readily rejected and in no case 
to be held an authoritative rule of life. Only the Church which was 
accused of neglecting and denying the Bible remains to-day as its de- 
fender; only her scholars, whilst endeavouring to understand its message 
to the full, receive that message as the authentic word of God. Amongst 
us Dr. J. P. Arendzen has lately become prominent by his masterly essays 
on Bible subjects, which combine zeal for the truth with reverent regard 
for its vehicle, and in his latest work, Prophets, Priests and Publicans 
(Sands: 6s. n), he continues with conspicuous success his essays in 
New Testament apologetics and exegesis. The book is divided, unevenly, 
into two parts—The Credibility of the Gospels and New Testament Times. 
The first discusses some disputed texts and problems: the other is more 
in harmony with the title and throws light upon different sects amongst 
the Jews, and various persons and incidents in the Gospels. These 
learned yet popularly-written essays cannot fail to make the New Testa- 
ment more intelligible and more helpful. 
CANON Law. 

One of the clearest commentaries on the Code of Canon Law is that 
by Father Cocchi, C.M.—Commentarium in Codicem Juris Canonici ad 
usum Scholarum. Ziser V. De Delictis et Poenis (Marietti: 424 pp.). 
This part deals with Canons 2195—2414, i.e., the last section of the Code, 
that in which are laid down general principles as to the imputability of 
offences against the law of the Church and as to its penalties, whether 
vindicative or medicinal, followed by the special penalties ordered for 
certain offences. The treatment of this part is extremely clear, and 
should prove most helpful to those who are studying this part of the 
Code for the first time. Clear analysis, change of type, good paragraph- 
ing, all bring their help and make this volume most useful. A handy 
table at the end of the volume enables the reader to find at once the 
page on which any Canon of this section is dealt with. We have only 
one complaint, viz., that the full import of ithe reference back to Canon 
1063 §1 in Canon 2319 §1 is not fully or clearly brought out. It is a 
very practical matter when a “Ne Temere” case has to be dealt with. 
There are two interpretations in vogue. Father Cocchi seems to prefer 
the one which does not take into account the full wording of the Canon. 
In his paraphrase of Canon 2319 §1, in which he incorporates Canon 
1063 §1 to which it refers, he leaves out the important word “ Quoque,” 
which makes a very great difference. 


DEVOTIONAL. 


In The Mystery of Love (Burns, Oates and Washbourne: 6s.), by the 
Most Rev. Alexis H. M. Lepicier, 0.S.M., Archbishop of Tarsus and 
late Visitor Apostolic to the East Indies, His Grace condenses into 
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thirty considerations the whole substance of Catholic theology on the 
Blessed Eucharist. Practically the book is a month's devotional reading 
on the Blessed Sacrament, arranged in a manner that is both novel and 
delightful. The daily portion is divided into two parts. The first part 
deals with a devotional aspect of the Blessed Eucharist, and this is 
followed by what the author terms an “example”; that is, a historical 
narrative which has some direct bearing on the preceding devotional 
reading. This method is not altogether usual; that it is attractive there 
can be no doubt. 

From the facile pen of Mother St. Paul comes another delightful 
work, Virginibus Christi (Longmans, Green and Co.: 4s. 6d. n.). It con- 
sists of twenty-five conferences for nuns, ¢.g., on Community Life, Fra- 
ternal Charity, Mortification, etc. The titles of some are not illumina- 
tive, such as “ Motto for an Anniversary,” which turns out to be a most 
inspiring discourse on the will of God. Layfolk as well as religious, 
for whom it is primarily intended, will find much help and edification 
in this book, which presents the soundest of ascetical doctrine conveyed 
in the attractive style of which Mother St. Paul has shown she holds 
the key. 

BIOGRAPHICAL, 

Two French religious, Blessed Francis Regis Clet, C.M., and Blessed 
John Gabriel Perboyre, C.M., are the subjects of Two Vincentian Martyrs 
(Catholic Foreign Missionary Society of America: $1.00) which Miss 
Florence Gilmore has translated from the French of G. de Montgesty. Both 
martyrs were members of the same society, the Congregation of the 
Mission; both laboured in China, where both died the death of the mar- 
tyrs in the nineteenth century. In martyrdom Father Clet was senior, 
having been put to death by strangulation, after being stretched on a 
cross, on February 18, 1820. Father Perboyre died twenty years later, 
when, on September 11, 1840, he suffered the same death as Father 
Clet, after having languished in prison for eight months and suffering 
the most excruciating torture at the hands of the Chinese civil authori- 
ties, in their attempts to shake his constancy to the Faith. The growth 
of Catholicity in China owes much to men like these heroic pioneers. 

Aptly bound in rainbow hues, The Passing of the Rainbow-Maker 
(from the Author, Widecombe-in-the-Moor, Devon: ts. 6d.) is the last filial 
service which Miss Olive Katharine Parr has been able to render to the 
invalid mother whom she had lived with and devotedly tended for over 
thirty years. It is a simple record of her last days, her death and burial, 
but imbedded in the narrative as a jewel in its setting is the most won- 
derful spiritual episode—the sudden and unlooked-for return of a soul 
to the Faith, the practice of which had been abandoned for many years. 
It was doubtless this radiant fact that gave the daughter inspiration and 
courage to narrate the severance of a lifelong companionship, and the 
whole story is suffused with the joy of the supernatural. After all, was 
she not writing, not so much of her mother's death, as of her rebirth? 


FICTION. 


The common text-book account of King Henry VI. endorsed by 
Shakespeare, depicts a weak and helpless character, incapable of really 
reigning and therefore a puppet in the hands of others, devout and 
scholarly indeed but intermittently sickly and almost imbecile. The publi- 
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cation three years ago by Father Ronald Knox, a King’s Scholar of Eton, 
and Mr. Shane Leslie, of King’s College, Cambridge, members severally 
of King Henry's two foundations, of an old Latin MS. narrating the 
miracles wrought by Henry’s intercession and giving proofs of his cudtus 
in pre-Reformation England, calls for a revision of these popular Pro- 
testant estimates, and the demand is aptly reinforced by Miss Enid 
Dinnis’s recent historical romance, The Three Roses (Sands: 6s.). Out 
of the meagre historical records Miss Dinnis has constructed a clear 
and consistent theory of Henry’s character which, though it does not 
equip him with the ordinary qualities of kingcraft, yet develops the 
more precious endowments of union with God and love of the Cross 
of Christ. The story is skilfully constructed and as clear as the tangled 
politics of the age permit. It was through the Wars of the Roses (which 
suggest the title of the book) that the English baronage committed 
hara kiri, and one would be well advised to read a short account of 
them before turning to that of Miss Dinnis, which is mainly concerned 
with the fortunes of the king and of those connected with him. .The 
third Rose, the symbolism of which is very deftly worked into the plot, 
is the Golden Rose which was sent to Henry by Pope Eugenius. Readers 
of “The Anchorhold” will welcome the reintroduction here of Fiddle- 
mee the clown, of whom, indeed, the author makes somewhat excessive 
use, necessitating his opportune appearance at unlikely times and places. 
But there is more of “The Anchorhold” in the book than the jongleur: 
there is the same spiritual insight and sound moral judgment that charac- 
terized the former work, and makes this, in that respect, a very worthy 


sequel. 
VERSE. 


The Anthology of Catholic Poets, compiled by Mr. Shane Leslie, is 
restricted to poets who are no longer living. They are taken chrono- 
logically and at the same time classified. The Martyrs have a section 
apart from the Elizabethans. The Catholic Revival has another, and 
the woman poets are gathered into a section called “‘The Holy Women.” 
One would have been glad to have met the work of Louise Guiney and 
Emily Hickey in this section, which contains but five names. The fina] 
section is devoted to “The Literary Movement.” The contribution from 
Aubrey Beardsley is more characteristic of the writer than of Catho- 
licism, Needless to say, the Anthology which is published by Messrs. 
Burns, Oates and Washbourne, is beautifully printed: it may be obtained 
in cloth for 7s. 6d., or in even daintier form for tos. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

We are glad that Father McNabb has published, under the general 
title The Church and the Land (B.O. & W.: 2s. 6d.), a collection of his 
stimulating essays on the moral aspects of our industrial civilization. It 
is a book which all who still hope to arrest the decay of society should 
read and ponder, for it faces the reader with the ultimate sources of 
our social disease and shows where the remedy lies. By some means 
or other the drain of the rural districts into the industrial towns must be 
checked: the process must in fact be reversed and the country-side 
peopled once more by those intent on winning from the land the supply 
of man’s primary needs. Father McNabb never allows the indignation 
excited by organized injustice or the pity aroused by hopeless misery 
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to loosen his grip of facts. His emotions are founded on realities and 
his imagination is used only to give those realities a vivid and forceful 
presentment. As for economics he does not travel beyond the teachings 
of Pope Leo, nor has he need to, for, if the diffusion of property urged 
by that pontiff became actual, the wage-slave, unable to realize his 
human dignity and freedom, would disappear from our midst, and the far- 
reaching evils of bad housing and unemployment would go with him. 
We hope our Catholic Study-Clubs will make much use of this volume 
so that their efforts may be concentrated on what is most important— 
the development, through ownership and liberty, of human personality and 
the restoration of the full functions of the Christian family. 

A very pleasing series of easy reading-books, called the Grip-Fast 
English Books, has been compiled by Madame Forbes and published 
by Longmans, Green and Co, The first four (out of six) books of the 
series, ranging in price from Is. 6d. to 2s., are now ready, :containing 
matter in prose and verse carefully graduated to suit the growth of in- 
telligence and development of taste, and all thoroughly wholesome. Many 
illustrations by competent artists add to the attractions of the book. 

For anyone interested in Talmudical literature the volume entitled 
Sukkah, Mishna and Tosephta (S.P.C.K.: 5s. net), by A. W. Greenup, 
should be of considerable value, and even for the general reader it is made 
as appetizing as possible. It is a dissertation on the niceties of cere- 
monial connected with the observance of the Feast of Tabernacles. To © 
the uninitiated layman its chief charm will be that, scattered here and 
there, are some priceless gems of casuistry. There is a rabbinical dis- 
cussion as to whether the booth prescribed for “‘ Succoth” may be built 
on the back of a camel, or whether, if your head and greater part of your 
body are in the booth but your dinner laid in your house, you satisfy your 


obligation of taking your meals in the “sukka.” Having “Hosanna” 
spelt in different ways on two consecutive pages (21 and 22) is undesirable, 
and surely ‘‘ Barcochab” (p. 42, note 4) is an unusual form for the name 
of our old friend, Barcochba. 


MINOR PUBLICATIONS. 


Printed in clear type and neatly bound, Father Basevi’s Prayer Book 
for the Sick (B.O. & W.) is, in other respects as well, calculated to 
attract and soothe those who are afflicted in body and need spiritual health 
all the more on that account. The devotions are short but to the point, 
and a number of “ readings” are included, the main object of which is to 
explain the divine purpose in sickness, and its many supernatural 
benefits. 

Nos. 4 and 5 (1926) of the Catholic Mind (America Press: 5 cents) 
consist of three devotional papers on the Blessed Virgin by Father Huss- 
lein, S.J., under the general title of All Grace through Mary; and three 
reprints of articles by Father Albert Power, S.J., on The Divine Physician. 
An excellently-abridged Short Life of Mother Clare Fey (B.O. & W.: 3d.) 
tells the story of the Foundress of the Congregation of the Poor Child 
Jesus. From the same publisher comes The Forty Hours’ Devotion 
{Price 8d.), with the text of the Devotions in Latin and English. The 
Seafarers’ Prayer Book, published by the Society of St. Vincent de Paul, 
the price of which is not indicated, is a pocket-size manual of devotions 
for Catholic seamen. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


Father Francis P. Le Buffe’s My Changeless Friend (Herder: ts. 6d.) 
is one of a series of little devotional manuals written for the Ameri 
Apostleship of Prayer: it is now in its thirteenth thousand. Christi 


plain speaking on a vital subject by A. J. Anderson, published unde: e 


ecclesiastical authority. 
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